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' Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they." 

In Memoriam, 
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INTRODUCTION, 



Father Newman wrote Loss and Oain ; Mr. Capes, 
To Borne and Back ; other writers of less reputation 
have also used the form of a novel to portray a history 
of events in which they were interested. Driven to 
Rome is written likewise with an object, and that 
object is to point out how Bigots and Bullies frequently 
drive men fco Rome, and then raising their pious faces 
heavenward exclaim, " Oh ! how shocking V* or, still 
more often, *^ I told you so.*' Few men who have a 
tolerably large circle of acquaintances can fail in a 
more or less degree to point out a Mr. Macdonald or a 
Joyce, and in the list of retired officers in the 
army there are still many Lamorts whose moral and 
religious notions are such as I have described. Arthur 
Macdonald s and George Lamorts I have frequently met; 
and probably in the present state of chaos in the Church 



Vi INTRODUCTION. 

of England many Arthurs and Lamorts are at this 
very moment undergoing the process I have so briefly 
described. If so, and some of the bigots I have 
alluded to get hold of this novel, may they for once in 
their lives exercise that highest of all virtues, a little 
— Charity, 

September 1877. The Author. 



A NOTE FOR CLERICAL READERS. 



A WANT of charity and intense love of trying to pick 
holes in the orthodoxy of our neighbours is doing 
untold harm not only to the Anglican Church, but to 
that of which I have the honour to be a member. If 
men would only try and see in how many points they 
absolutely agree and in how many controversial matters, 
the difiference lies really far more in the form of expres- 
sion than in the dogma about which they discuss, there 
would be more hope for the Christianity of Europe 
exercising due sway in the latter half of this nine- 
teenth century. A large body of able, clever, and 
would-be Christian men are almost forced into the ranks 
of the Infidel, though Priestly intolerance and Clerical 
Despotism. The bigoted Vicars of Sleepytown and 
the men of the Lamort and Shallow style seem at 
the present moment to paralyse the action of the 
Moderates. In this country no Ministry — Whig or 
Tory — will be able to stand if it throws its mantle 
over the doings of the Ultras, whether of Eome, 
Canterbury, or Islington. 



CHAPTER L 
The Vicar op SlbbpytoWK* 

Thb Reverend Jolm Macdonald, Vicar of Sleepytown, 
was one of a large class, the stick-in-tlie-mud High 
Churcli party — one, that is, who believes in Apostolical 
Succession^ and who also believe in themselves. The 
reverend gentleman did not think it the correct thing 
to be Low Church, especially as his rural dean was 
rather High. Besides, he Was a Winchester boy and 
infinitely despised the neighbouring clergyman, the 
Rev. Dr. Dent, whose social position Was not fio good 
as his own. He had also had the misfortune to marry 
a wife whose bad temper and eVil tongue kept the 
parish in constant hot water. Besides his son Arthur, 
whose acquaintance we shall soon make, there was a 
daughter, diflFerent from father or mother, more like 
her brother. Arthur had not been home for four 
years, having till recently been in Germany with a 
relative of his mother s, and that time had served to 
turn his sister from a school-girl into a young woman , 

*'I wonder/^ thought Arthur, while the train in 
which he travelled rapidly slackened speed as it drew 
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THE VICAR OF SLEEPYTOWN. 

near the station, which was only three miles from his 
home, '' whether my fether is High, Low, Broad or No- 
church. I hope to goodness he does not try to put me 
through my Catechism. Fm sure the 'duty to my 
neighbour' would stump me altogether.'^ 

Such was his first thought, but deeper ones came 
to the surface. He was an unbeliever; not positively 
so, but, like so many young fellows, his thoughts were 
always in the '' I don't believe" style. It was more 
the fault of those who brought him up than his own, 
for a sound back -bone of religious teaching in youth 
will last a man through many a storm and trial. 

The train at length stopped, most of the carriages 
partly emptying themselves on to the platform, as Eain- 
ham was a Junction of some little importance. Porters 
rushed hither and thither having their ears tortured 
with cries of "porta/r^' and " porter" 

Arthur on bounding out of the train, was soon 
welcomed by his father and mother, whose pony-trap 
was waiting outside. 

'' Well, Arthur, glad to see you, my boy, where's 
your luggage ? " 

Oh ! in the back of the train, I think." 
Here, porter, bring my son's things to the car- 
riage," called out the Vicar. 

'^ Directly, sir," was the reply. 

A minute or two elapsed, when Arthur, who was 
chatting with his mother, heard a tremendous row-— 
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*'Fll report you to the station-master, you lazy 
scoundrel. Why don't you attend to the passengers V 

''Just what I was doing, sir, I can't get the 
things you want till the luggage-van is more empty. 
There's the station-master if you have any complaint 
to make." 

The Vicar said no more to the porter, but turning to 
his son, sighed as he exclaimed, ''Where is the 
country going to f these fellows give themselves such 
airs. We shall have a Eevolution soon." 

"Ah, a windfall for me then perhaps; here is the 
luggage all ready, father," — then turning to the porter 
who looked rather sulky ; "here you are, porter," de- 
positing sixpence in the by-no-means-unwilling hands. 

A drive of three miles brought them to Sleepytown^ 
a place which evidently before railways were introduced 
had been of some little importance ; an old church with 
the remnants of a lead roof, a long straggling street 
with a low beershop every twenty yards or so, small 
shops, and a few houses of the more respectable kind, 
were all Arthur saw on his way to the Vicarage. 

" I suppose all goes on pretty much the same since 
I was last here ? " said he. 

" Oh, yes ; they are all as stupid and Puritanical as 
ever," replied the Vicar. 

On reaching home he was cordially greeted by his 
sister, and, what with chatting over old times and 
relating his adventures, night soon came on apace. 
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'' Father, I shall just have a whifif before bed in your 
study, if you don't mind ? '* 

'^ Oh, dear, no; but donH talk to me, for I have not 
yet made up my mind which sermon I shall preach. 
You have no idea, Arthur, what a lot of brutes my 
parishioners are. They won't even subscribe enough 
to keep the stoves going in winter ; and as for getting 
surplices washed, why I have to bawl at them Sunday 
after Sunday, and then hardly get anything. I threat- 
ened even to put in the papers the amount received ; 
but— would you believe it ? — they only gave the less.'* 

Thus groaned the poor Vicar of Sleepytown. 

*' Well, father, look at the High Church places in 
London ; they get lots of money.'' 

'^Tes, quite true; but then their congregations 
agree with them ; but down here, you know, the people 
are Puritans, and hate me like the D /' 

^' Hullo, what did you say ? " 

''Now, Arthur, don't laugh at your father's mis- 
takes, you see it is very aggravating." 

''Very much so," replied Arthur. "The people 
must ^h they had some one else whose views suited 
their own." 

" They have views, Arthur ! What business have 
they with views ? I am their minister ; they should 
listen to me. Here's your mother ; I wonder what she 
wants.'* 

" John, dear." 
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Yes, love/' meekly replied the Vicar. 
Mrs. Buddey did not curtsey to me to-day as I 
passed her shop, and those horrid boys up the schooU 
hill called out, ' There goes Mary/ ^' 

*' My love, what can I do ? '' 

^* Why — ^have you chosen your sermon yet ? '* 

'^ No ; there is aU this heap I have preached out of 
for two years/' 

*'Well, John, pick out one on reverence to the 
clergy, you know/' 

'' But, mother," chimed in Arthur, '^ you are not the 
clergy/' 

'^ No, Arthur, but I am the clergyman's wife." 

'^ I see," said our young friend very deliberately. 

The next morning Arthur awoke with a feeling that 
he had to act a part, and a part which was by no means 
congenial. He had to appear as if he were an orthodox 
member of the Church of England, while his opinions 
were really more inclined to utter disbelief. 

Breakfast was preceded by family prayer. The 
breakfast table was all laid, the urn emitting volumes 
of steam, when in marched three females, and delibe- 
rately turning their backs to the breakfast table and 
their faces to the wall, dropped on their knees, with 
their heads weU buried in their hands on a row of 
chairs. The eflfect from where Arthur was standing 
was remarkable. He soon found he too must deposit 
himself. His mother had flung herself into a well** 
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stuflFed arm-cliair, while the Vicar knelt at the head of 
the breakfast table, apparently seeking to obtain divine 
inspiration from the tea-kettle. 

In a deep, sonorous voice, he told the Almighty that 
he was grateful for having had refreshing slumbers, 
and,' in short, did not so much pray to God as give 
information — the latter, one would suppose, being 
rather superfluous. 

After the last Amen there was a solemn pause, ser- 
vants, master, and mistress being apparently wrapt in 
adoration, which idea was dispelled in Arthur's mind 
by seeing the servants contemplating some pictures 
overhead, and thus waiting for their master to rise in 
order to be relieved from what was evidently to them a 
very formal and unspiritual worship. 

All things have an end, so had that awful pause. 
The master rose from his knees, the servants trooped 
out in the same silent sedate manner as when they 
entered, and Arthur observed — 

'* Father, what a pretty girl that new housemaid is !'' 

'^ Oh, Arthur, how can you rise from prayer with 
such thoughts ?'' said his mother in tones of blank 
dismay and horror, ^^ those beautiful prayers surely 
move your heart V 

She really meant her husband's most impressive 
manner of reading them. 

Arthur thought that even if he had risen from a real 
prayer to God, instead of having gone through a 
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mechanical performance, there would have been no siu 
in thinking one of the finest of God's works, a hand- 
some girl, was pretty, so he replied, " Come, mother, 
don't be puritanical/' 

^^ Apropos to pretty girls, have you yet fallen in love 
with anybody ?" asked his sister, wishing thus to change 
the conversation. 

^^No, thank Heaven," he rejoined, ^^ I want to enjoy 
life a little first before I am tied down for good." 

'' Eeally, Arthur, you are not complimentary to wives 
and in particular to your own mother." 

'^ Well, mother, if one could only take a wife on trial, 
a seven year's lease renewable if agreeable to both 
parties, it would be different, but hang it all, a fellow 
never knows what he is ^ let in for' now-a-days. This 
Divorce Court certainly makes things easier; By the 
bye, father, what's your opinion about matrimony? I 
thought the orthodox thing was that divorced people 
could not be married again, but it seems Parliament 
has knocked all that on the head ? 

'^ It is," replied the Vicar, ''one of the evils of our 
day that Parliament has ceased to be Christian, and of 
course if it passes Acts opposed to the teaching of the 
Catholic Church, I should not as a Priest obey it." 

'' But you are not a Priest, but a Clergyman," replied 
the young fellow. 

'' I fear, Arthur, you have been in company with some 
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Eomish Priest, these notions are just what they scatter 
abroad to make perverts/' 

'^ Never met one to speak to in my life'' he replied, 
and so saying he went into the garden, humming a by- 
no-means Sunday tune, of which the only lines that 

paught his father's ear were 

Of all the days I most do like, 

I'm sure it is the Monday, 
For that's the day that's farthest off, 

That dreary blessed Sunday. 

^^ Strange," he went on talking to himself, '' here 
am I who have practically given up all religion accused 
of using Catholic arguments when I simply tried to 
show my father that an Established Church cannot act 
independently of the State. If he blazes away at me 
again I will see the effect produced by telling him a 
few of my real thoughts about religion." 

The bells had been pealing some time when the 
Vicar flung up the study window, saying, '^ Arthur 
only five minutes more before service, don't be late." 
A small bell succeeded the peal and Arthur duly put 
on a pair of gloves, brushed his hat and walked with 
his father, mother and sister through the garden to 
the Church which stood close to the Vicarage. 

^' Will you come and sing in the choir ?" said his 
father. 

^' Well, if it's all the B?tme to you I think I would 
rather not.'^ 
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Arthur was beckoned to by his mother to go to 
the top of the Vicarage pew, which faced north in a 
line with the choir seats. 

Soon the organ played and in marched half a dozen 
boys and men in surplices of various lengths, showing 
legs clad in various coloured cloths, with boots more 
or less muddy. The Vicar brought up the rear ; below 
his surplice was a cassock which hid part of his nether 
garments. 

The congregation numbered about a hundred and 
fifty, the population of the place being over a thousand. 
Out of the hundred and fifty about ten people rose as the 
choir and Vicar marched in, the rest of the people re- 
mained seated. Arthur observed his mother and sister 
were among those who rose, and on his mother reseating 
herself, he whispered, *^ What is the rising for V 

'' To show respect for the Priesthood,^' she whispered. 
Arthur was nearly exclaiming ^' Goodness me V' but 
fortunately remembered where he was and only coloured 
up a little. 

Morning prayer was finished with but little to which 
attention need be called. 

In due time his father went up into the pulpit. Now 
for a prayer, thought Arthur, and forthwith he dropped 
on his knees. A violent pinch on his shoulder and an 
angry whisper from his mother, ''Arthur, Arthur, 
what are you doing, get up at once.'' 

*' AU right, mother, but I thought you had prayer 
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before sermon, you used to have it/^ No reply was 
vouchsafed to this apology. 

^^ Before commencing my sermon I have to call your 
attention to the fact that the collection last Sunday 
amounted to the large sum of 7^ 4|c?, unless there is 
some improvement I shall be obliged to give up having 
surplices for the choir. 

*^ My text is taken from the 16th chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. Mark, verse 16, *He that 
believeth not shall be damned.' '^ 

^^That is not the way," thought Arthur, ''to make 
people give, why that old Sells with the grey hair looks 
as if he would like to say something, and the two Miss 
Livelys in the side seat are positively grinning liko 
two Cheshire cats.'' 

A sudden movement of his mother's right arm 
attracted his attention — ''am I blind or drunk," 
thought he, " for she seems to be crossing herself." 

" Is that en regie ?" he whispered. 

A vicious compression of the lips was the only ^ign 
that she had heard. 

" High Churchism does not improve the temper of 
my parents;" thought he. "I must talk to Anna, 
and see how the land lies, or I shall be making mistakes." 

The Vicarage always had an early dinner on Sunday, 
the Vicar seemingly required substantial food after 
his official work in the morning, and no doubt it is a 
depressing thing to find your congregation steadily 
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decreasing, in spite of all the preaching and exhorta- 
tion which is bestowed on them. 

His morning^s sermon had been against dissenters, 
and was intended to inculcate a due reverence for the 
Anglican clergy as possessors of supernatural powers, 
which the Eeformation had not in any way destroyed. 
It wound up with the announcement that at the Day of 
Judgment all Englishmen would be asked if they 
belonged to the Anglican branch of the Catholic Church, 
and if they did not — ^why, they would find rather a hot 
place for their abode. 

Lady Bareface, who was the wife of a K.C.B. but 
the daughter of a haberdasher in a town north of the 
-Tweed, felt her Presbyterian feelings aroused and never 
put in an appearance again for months, and only then 
because Bishop Forcible was advertised to hold a 
Confirmation, and several of the gentry would be 
present, and of course Lady Bareface must appear to 
belong to the same class herself. 

The Vicar's sermon seemed to have acted like a 
safety-valve, for he did not renew the subject at dinner> 
but made himself thoroughly agreeable, and chatted 
about the various events of the day so pleasantly that 
Arthur could not help thinking *^if he were not a 
parson how much pleasanter for us all, and the people 
as well.'' 

When his mother and sister withdrew into the 
drawing-room his father squared his chair half round. 
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and passing the claret and sherry said : '^ Help your- 
self, my boy, I am very glad to see you again, four 
years seem a long time for a father and son to be 
separated from each other/' 

^^ I was very glad to see you all and the old place 
again. How Anna has grown !'' 

'^ Yes, I suppose you notice it more than those who 
are living with her. I grieve to say she is not so good 
a Churchwoman as I could wish. The Lumleys turned 
Papists and she was so constantly with them before, 
that I fear they partly unsettled her ; however, I have 
put a stop to any further intimacy in that direction.^' 

^^ How do you mean V rejoined Arthur. 

'^I have prohibited her seeing them, and in fact 
showed them plainly that I wish to have nothing more 
to do with them.'' 

'^Well, but father, they were great friends, I 
thought ?" 

" So they were, but as I tell you, they have become 
Papists, and that is quite sufficient reason to decline 
further intimacy." 

Arthur said nothing, but thought to himself ; '' how 
can these people call themselves Christians, and yet 
thus treat those who they admit to be fellow-Christians, 
or branches, as the phrase goes, of the same Church." 

'^ By the bye," resumed his father, ^'your conversa- 
tion this morning made me think you had been touched 
with this Boman mania, is it so ? I would know the 
worst." 
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Arthur looked his father full in the face and in the 
half open mouthy flushed cheeky and hand tightly 
grasping his wine-glass, he read plainly the agony of 
suspense which he was enduring. ^' I must really tell 
him what I am, it will be best,'' he thought, and then 
he added aloud, ^^ Father, I do not believe in Eoman 
Catholic teaching. I believe hardly anything what- 
ever about religion of any sort.'^ 

^' Thank God for that! Why did you not say so 
before V replied the Vicar. 

Arthur was thunderstruck, he had confessed his 
infidelity, and his father had said ''thank God.'* 

The Vicar saw his astonishment, and added : '' My 
dear boy, you have taken an immense weight off my 
mind. As for not beUeving, oh, that will all come right 
in time, young men often begin with doubts ; but when 
once Boman ideas about Authority get into a man's 
head, it is hard to convince him." 
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CHAPTER II. 

How THE ViCAE DEALT WITH PoPERY IN HIS PARISH. 

Arthur and lis father both left the dining-room 
with lighter hearts than they entered it. The Yicar 
had heard his son^s confession of disbelief in Popeiy, 
and Arthur had reheved his mind immensely by telling 
his father his sceptical state, which he had, as it turned 
out vainly, feared would upset him. 

On the strength of his confession he did not go to 
Church in the evening, in spite of the supposed attrac- 
tion of the service — ^it being the first Sunday in the 
month, was what the people called ^* a full choral one.'' 

On the contrary, he flung himself on a sofa in the 
library, and went fast asleep, dreaming that his father 
was at the door of Heaven requesting St. Peter to let 
him in, but strenuously refused by that official, who de- 
clared that priests did not wear Oxford hoods, and that 
he was trying to gain admittance under false pretences. 

And here we wiU pause a minute, and beg the reader 
by no means to imagine that the Vicarage and the 
Vicar whom we have portrayed are too strongly 
painted. Those who are well acquainted with the 
Anglican Church will often, in a more or less degree. 
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be reminded of the characters we have given for our 
readers' consideration. 

After tea the old couple left Arthur and his sister in 
possession of the drawing-room, and thus they had, for 
the first time since his arrival, an opportunity of having 
without fear of interruption a long talk over the events 
of this by-no-means uneventful day. 

'^ Anna, I am awfully sorry to hear that my father 
has cut the Lumleys; surely there must have been 
something more than religious differences to cause a 
rupture ? '^ 

'^ Oh ! Arthur, you don't know how miserable I have 
been since you were last here; everything has gone 
wrong, and I did not dare to write and tell you, though 
I well know I could trust you implicitly. Have you 
noticed no change in papa and mamma since you were 
here last ? '' 

''They seem less cheerful,'' he answered, ''more 
bitter, and apt to take offence." 

Then, rising from his seat on the sofa, he crossed 
the room and sat down beside his sister, who was 
looking at a large photographic album. 
Who are you looking at ? " he added. 
Don't you remember Georgie Lumley, my old 
schoolfellow ? " she replied. 

The young girl to whom she pointed was about nine- 
teen, with a face which plainly said there was no fear of 
her making enemies — a face sparkling with good 
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humour, and in which intellect sat side by side with 
mirth. 

^' It is six months since I have seen her," she said, as 
a tear slowly fell on the book, '^ and she was my own 
famiHar friend." 

*' Well, but tell me all about it, Anna." 

She answered, 

'' You know the Lumleys were not like the people 
round here.'* 

^^ I should think not," he broke in ; " they are next 
door to cabbages, for a more brainless, gossiping 
neighbourhood it would take a long time to find." 

'' True enough," she continued ; '' but although there 
was but little in common between them and the neigh- 
bourhood, yet they were friendly people, and we fre- 
quently had pleasant parties and all that sort of thing. 
Oh ! it was amusing to see Sir William Fitz-Clarence 
trying to patronize dear Mr. Lumley, and he, good 
man, who had more learning in his little finger than 
Sir William in his, whole body, would never lose 
temper, though he did sometimes put him down in a 
quiet way ; but Sir William was so impressed with his 
own importance, that he apparently did not dream that 
he could ever be made a subject of ridicule. Once he 
informed Mr. Lumley that some of the inhabitants of 
Eainham had talked of erecting a statue to him. He 
asked Mr. Lumley what material he thought it would 
be made of; he replied, ^ Brass, I should think. Sir 
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William/ Would you believe it, he never saw the 
implied rebuke ? The Lumleys, you remember, had 
a splendid Ubrary, and Greorgie used frequently to take 
me in when Mr. Lumley was out, and show me such 
rare books and old manuscripts. One of his intimate 
friends was a Catholic, Sir George Williamson, a con- 
vert to Rome. They had both belonged to the same 
college at Oxford, and though Mr. Lumley had been 
much grieved when, some years after, he became a 
Roman Catholic, yet they kept up their college friend- 
ship, although Sir George had not been seen so often 
at Woodbank as in former years ; but latterly he was 
constantly staying with them ; and once a Mr. St. John, 
a priest, came and spent a week with them. Of course, 
papa and others noticed this, and it was an endless 
topic of conversation. Papa, one Sunday, preached the 
same sort of sermon as you heard to-day, and after 
church he met Mr. Lumley. I was walking with him. 
'Well, Lumley, I pitched into the Romanists and 
Dissenters to-day. I hate the former and despise the 
latter.' Mr. Lumley replied, 'Did you ever know a 
Roman Catholic ?' Papa got very angry, and said, 
'No, and don't want to.' 'Macdonald,' replied Mr. 
Lumley, ' abuse is not argument ; you are an admirer 
of the character of St. Paul ; you remember surely how 
he gained men ? I never can forget, in his Epistle to 
Philemon, his saying. Though I have such con- 
fidence in Jesus Christ to command thee that which is 

2 
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to the purpose, for charity^s sake I rather beseech, as 
Paul an old man, and now a prisoner of Jesus Christ/ ^' 

''What said my father to that?^^ asked Arthur, 
rather anxiously. 

'''Lumley, you are half a Papist yourself/ Mr. 
Lumley only answered, 'I have ever found Roman 
Catholics to possess a charity which I fail to see in my 
neighbours/ 'Well, really, Lumley,' answered the 
Vicar, 'considering Rome condemns all Protestants, 
such charity ill fits in with their system/ 'You forget, 
Macdonald, Rome claims to be the only true Church ; 
Anglicanism says. All Churches have erred; a 
Church claiming Divine guidance can speak differently 
to one which denies infallibility to other Churches and 
also to herself/ ' Good-bye, Lumley ; Anna, your 
mother wants you:' these were the last words my 
father ever spoke to him. He wrote the next day, 
saying such opinions no loyal son of the Church of 
England could utter, and that he did not think it right 
that his daughter or household should have more to do 
with traitors to the ' Church of their Baptism/ '' 

" And what answer did Mr. Lumley make V^ 

"He wrote back saying he regretted the tone of 
papa's letter, and added, that recent historical study 
had shown him plainly that Anglicanism was at best 
but a makeshift, and he hoped my father would re- 
consider the position of a Church which condemned all 
authoritative teaching and reduced Divine Truth to a 
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matter of uncertainty. Some three months later on, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lumley and Georgie were received into 
the Roman Catholic Church at Farm Street, and 
Charley shortly afterwards. People here said Mr. Lumley 
was mad ; next came a report thafc he was an infidel ; 
he came down, however, to the old place, and the next 
Sunday went to the little Catholic chapel at Rainham ; 
so, finding that it did not do to say he was mad, or an 
infidel, they next spread abroad slanderous reports 
about Georgie. In short, Arthur, nothing has been 
too scandalous for people to say about them, and, of 
course, always behind their backs." 

Arthur rose from his seat, and gave vent to an ex- 
pression which is certainly not to be found in Johnson's 
Dictionary. 

'^I thought Englishmen were above such petty 
spite,'' he said. 

'^ Have not you often thought, Arthur, that the more 
ignorant people are the less credit do they give to the 
actions of those with whom they do not agree ? Be- 
sides, look at our neighbours. What can a lot of half- 
pay officers know about such matters ? They go into 
the army when boys, and when they retire, with rare 
exceptions, they do not care to make up for their want 
of education, and so they hum and haw, and, perhaps, are 
made magistrates, and pass their lives in convicting old 
women who gather sticks one yard inside the hedge of 
some cantankerous farmer. That sort of thing, reading 
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the Times, and gloating over scandal, is the life of 
many of our neighbours/' 

What more might have been said, it is impossible to 
know, for Mrs. Maodonald came in, and apparently 
guessed all had not been smooth — a conclusion a single 
glance at Arthur's face would have shown. 
^' Anna, won't you play something ?" 
Music filled up the rest of the evening, and shortly 
after night-prayers the family retired to their bed- 
rooms. 

" The atmosphere of this Vicarage is horribly dis- 
spiriting. My father seems to have lost all influence 
over his parish, and not to be even socially a favourite. 
I wish he was not always grumbling. Perhaps it is 
gout in the blood." 

Such were the last thoughts of Arthur before he 
entered the land of Nod. 

Anna's candle, some hour later, was still burning as 
she turned over page after page of Milncr^s End of 
Controversy, in the title-pago of which was written, 
Anna Macdonald, from Georgie Lumley." 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Old School and the New. 

The following morning turned out a lovely day, one 
mucli too fine in this dull fog-bound island to be spent 
in doors. The Vicar went to see the school-children ; 
so Arthur and his sister made up their minds to have 
a walk over the common to call on Mr. Rashleigh, a 
clergyman of the old school, earnest, well-read, and 
opposed to that modem flippant section which is at 
present so demonstrative and so unacceptable to the 
best and wisest of thoughtful Anglicans. 

Mr. Rashleigh was sufficiently reasonable to see that 
if Rome be so little wrong in doctrines as Ritualists 
affirm, the Church of England must have been very 
wrong in separating from her. He was not at aU 
inclined to put himself in a false position, and there- 
fore chose the less illogical one of maintaining that in 
this nineteenth century all rehgious ideas, all ritual 
and worehip should be identical with that existing in 
Apostolic times. I know not whether he would, if 
pressed hard, have given up trousers as a development, 
and be content with the dress of an Eastern fisherman. 
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Englishmen do not carry out their theories into 
practice ; Frenchmen do so, and frequently with 
unpleasant results. 

The old clergyman gave a cordial welcome to the 
brother and sister, and after making inquiries as to 
the health of their parents, added : ^^ Well, Arthur, 
have you got disgusted yet with the idea of becoming 
a lawyer ? I was in hopes you would have followed your 
fcither's footsteps and entered the ministry.^^ 

His sister for reasons best known to herself, left the 
two to themselves, while she wandered through the 
house to find her own friend, Mrs. Rashleigh. Unappre- 
ciated and suspected at home, the poor girl frequently 
unburdened her young mind to Mrs. Rashleigh, who, 
although a clergyman^s wife, was not the Bev, Mrs. 
Rashleigh, but simply the wife of a clergyman. There 
is an all-important difference between the two forms. 
There are an infinite number of priestesses in the 
Anglican Church, who would not be tolerated in society 
were it not that they have a certain amount of social 
rank from having " spotted^* some youthful curate 
fresh from Oxford and unaccustomed to the playful 
manoeuvres of the fair sex. 

Arthur had learnt much, before he lef b home some 
years back for London life, from his father^s friend, 
and so we need not wonder that the old man sounded 
him to see what a life away from the quiet jog-trot of 
the country had done for him. 
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Artliur had felt mucli bothered of late ; the bitter 
hatred of Rome of which he had been an unwilling 
witness, and the defensive narrow attitude assumed by 
his father, had left him much perplexed and puzzled. 

Mr. Rashleigh soon saw the state of his young 
friend's mental ^^ platf orm^' as the Yankees say ; he 
determined, therefore, to try if he could not avert 
that moral shipwreck which, in nine cases out of ten, 
follows on a denial of the supernatural. 

^^And do you really think, Arthur,' ' replied the 
clergyman to an opinion expressed by the other, ^^ that 
the thousands of deeply learned men who have died 
Christians were all deceived? that they lived a life 
in which a belief in Christ was. the great ruling prin- 
ciple, and yet their hope was groundless V 

^^ I would not wish to say so, but you know I am 
not singular in my disbelief; out of every ten young 
men of my own age, seven are more or less sceptical.'' 

^^ Mac, my boy, I don't mind speaking out to you as 
if you were my own son, and I tell you that religious 
doubts are no more the cause of half the scepticism 
you see around you than that you are grandson to your 
own mother. I know what men are, country parson 
though I am, and believe me when I say that infidelity 
is in general a disease of the heart more than of the 
understanding. Let a man go wrong morally or other- 
wise, and then you may bet what you like that he is 
too learned, too scientific, to believe in God ! Not 
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that I accuse you of such dishonesty, but your appeal 
to numbers is thus plainly unsound/^ 

" I don't mind what you say to me, Mr. Eashleigh ; 
I have no wish to disbelieve, for a man who believes in 
God and in a future life must be more happy than he 
who thinks this transitory scene of misery and 
struggle is, all; — ^that man is annihilated at death. 
Better not to have been bom than such a short span of 
existence." 

'^ Wherein then lies your diflSiculty ? '' 

''It is hard to point Mr. Eashleigh to any one 
idea as the leading cause, but speaking generally — the 
evil which exists seems a perplexity when belief in an 
All-powerful God is required; then look at how the 
guilty escape and the innocent suflfer. Then, to come 
to details, I don't believe in the Books of Moses.V 

" Well, well, one thing at a time, we will talk over 
your first statement.'' 

" Supposing," he continued, " yoa had an implicit 
belief in the good faith and honour of a friend, a 
perfect cloudless belief, do you understand ? " 

" I quite follow you," replied Arthur. 

'^ Well then, if you were told and it was proved to 
you that that very friend had basely calumniated you, 
had tried to destroy your honour and that of those 
nearest and dearest to you, what should you do ? " 

" I should cease to believe in mankind, I should 
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'' Oh ! nonsense/* replied the old clergyman, *' put 
heroics on one side. Seriously, you would most care- 
fully weigh and examine the alleged evil rejwrts, and 
would not believe them till you saw they were over- 
whelmingly strong/' 

" Yes/' said Arthur. 

" And then having found your tlt'Cory of tho love of 
your friend destroyed, you would cease to accept it, 
because the facts were stronger ? " 

'' I suppose so.'' 

"J say then that you form a certain theory of tho 
Infinite Being, a theory which vanishes because tho 
feints exist which seem to destroy that theory. Do 
you think it possible for a Finite mind to comprehend 
the Infinite ? " 

Np," replied Arthur, looking puzzled. 
Then granting a ' First Cause,' it is impossible for 
you to form an exact idea, because a Finite mind 
cannot comprehend the Infinite; hence it is possible 
that there may be a way of reconciling the idea of an 
Eternal ' First Cause ' with the existence of evil and 
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misery, 

'^ It may be so," replied Arthur. 

^^ Well, now I am going to attack you. An Eternal 
First Cause . may exist, and yet Evil may exist also ; 
but there are overwhelming facts to show that a ' First 
Cause ' does exist, so your theory about Evil not being 
conceivable with a Creator of all things has to knock 
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under to facts, and to your admission that a Finite 
mind cannot comprehend the Infinite/^ 

'^ I don't admit you have such facts," put in Arthur. 

" That I will talk over with you another day, I have 
said enough for you to think about for the present/' 

But a few days elapsed ere Arthur returned without 
his sister, for she had gone to pay a short visit to her 
aunt at Ramsgate, much to his disgust, as Sleepytown 
was now even more distasteful to him than before. 

^^ Well, Arthur, how are you, getting quite weary 
of the country yet V 

They were soon once more engaged on the previous 
subject, the well-filled bookshelves of the Vicar's den 
giving an appropriate colouring to the conversation 
which ensued. 

'^ You know, Mr. Rashleigh, this time I do not wish 
to make any admissions whatever. You puzzled me 
last time into an admission that a great First Cause 
might exist with the fact of Evil also existing." 

^' Theology, Arthur, is a science, and too often that 
same fact is forgotten " 

^^If so, it is of no use for the thousands and 
thousands who earn their daily bread and have no 
time or opportunity for studying the belief they pro- 
fess scientifically.*' 

''How is it," rejoined Mr. Rashleigh, "that you 
young men will chatter away so fast? I had not 
finished my sentence. Do you know enough law to 
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keep yourself out of prison? do you know enough 
about the laws of health, to keep yourself out of the 
doctor^s hands ? " 

^^ Yes, Mr. Eashleigh, I hope so.^' 

'^ Well, but you are neither doctor or lawyer just 
yet. So in like manner the poor uneducated man may 
know enough about religion to get to heaven, but for 
all that not be a Theologian. Mr. Impatient, have 
you any cause to quarrel with my sentence now it is 
finished ? '' 

" I see now,^* replied Arthur, laughing. 

'^ As Theology is a science, so if you want to learn 
reasons for a belief in Christianity you must admit 
what you would if you went to any professor of the 
sciences, and you would have to bear in mind what 
a man of &r greater mind than you or I are likely 
to come across said about a similar matter. 'No 
diJH&culty emerges in Theology which had not pre- 
viously emerged in Philosophy.' * Some of you self- 
satisfied young men quarrel with the notion of Religious 
Behef and urge that there are certain objections ; you 
never seem to remember that the objections you 
raise against Faith don't arise from an immense 
amount of learning, though to see how self-satisfied 
some of your prophets are, one would suppose it was 
so, instead of from an ignorance of what knowledge 
is. You said you did not wish to make any admissions, 

* Sir William Hamilton. 
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or to use a better word, to admit any assumptions, but 
your remark was to me only another instance of what 
you must allow me, Arthur, to call the superficial educa- 
tion of the present day. We old fogies were differently 
brought up, were taught more of the useful, less of the 
ornamental. I have on that second shelf to the right 
near the comer a book which will furnish the illustra- 
tions I want, it is written by one who deserted our 
Church but it is a most valuable book, the Orammar 
of Assent. Dr. Newman quotes Vince on Astronomy, 
who says, when speaking of the proofs of the earth^s 
rotatory motion, ^ When these reasons, all upon different 
principles, are considered, they amount to a proof of 
the earth^s rotation about its axis, which is as satisfac- 
tory to the mind as the most direct demonstration 
could be/ 

'^ Here is another instance — ^Wood, speaking of the 
laws of motion, says, ^ They are not indeed self-evident, 
nor do they admit of accurate proof by experiment. , . 
They are, however, constantly and invariably suggested 
to our senses.* But as you are a sucking-lawyer I 
will quote one other extract from Phillips' Law of 
Evidence, Vol. i. p. 456. ' In criminal prosecutions, 
the circumstantial evidence should be such as to pro^ 
duce nearly the same degree of certainty as that which 
arises from direct testimony, and to exclude a rational 
probability of innocence.' '' 

" I suppose,'' said Arthur, " these extracts are in 
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consequence of my admission of the possibility of a 
First Cause existing even with Evil V 

" I have picked them out as in connection with the 
same idea. For although the proofs for a Revelation 
are not only the results of a preponderance of evidence 
but are as certain as that two and two make four, yet 
I wish first to deal with the question of probability/' 

^^But,'' said Arthur, ^'Rome claims positive cer- 
tainty, whereas Anglicanism does not, I thought ?" 

^* So much the worse for Anglicanism,^' said the old 
cleric taking a huge pinch of snuff, '^ I am defending 
first-principles, not AngHcanism. Ah ! there goes the 
beU for lunch, come along/' 

Arthur and Mr. Rashleigh at this moment caught 
sight of a queer-looking individual who was talking to 
Mrs. Rashleigh. ^^Who," asked Arthur, '^is that 
person with a coat down to the ground and an oddly 
shaped hat ?" 

^^ That is Mr. Shallow, a Ritualistic curate who lives 
near here. I don^t understand their position, but this 
is a curious age and one which affords many oppor- 
tunities of observing religious phenomena." 

Introductions followed and our friends sat down to 
lunch. 

'^ I think, Mr. Macdonald, that I knew a friend of 
yours, a Mr. Acre, who in an evil hour left the Church 
of his Baptism for the Roman Schism ;" so saying he 
sighed deeply. 
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'^ Oh ! yes, he and I were great friends. I thought 
he had taken orders in the Church of England, but to 
tell the truth it is some years since we met.^' 

^^ Yes, he was an Anglican priest and was doing a 
very useful work at Oxford, as curate to Mr. Baptist. 
He had been there for some years and everybody was 
fond of him ; when he left he wrote a pamphlet which 
he hoped would induce some of his former listeners to 
' go over,' but so firmly were their principles estab- 
lished that none seceded. He was rather weak, and so 
I fear he was easily led by some of those designing 
Jesuits/' 

*^If,'' answered Mr. Rashleigh, ^^ he held views like 
some young men I know, I think he was quite right 
to turn Catholic.^' 

'^But,'' rejoined Shallow, ^^Holy Mother Church 
allows a wide latitude of belief in her pale, and surely 
with the Church privileges we now .have restored to 
us, there is no longer any cause for that longing after 
our Roman brethren and their extreme notions.'^ So 
spoke the Rev. Mr. Shallow. 

'^ I don't for the life of me know what you mean. 
I don't see anything particularly 'holy' about our 
Protestant Church, many of her members I hope are 
so ; and will you tell me, Mr. Shallow, what you mean 
by Church privileges * restored to us ? ' " 

" Oh, you know the ' Sacrifice of the Mass ' is now 
ofiered up in hundreds of churches in our land ; then 
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priests are realizing their sacerdotal character which, 
alas, they had well nigh forgotten in the Georgian 
times/' 

^^ I suppose the same Communion Service is used in 
those churches where you say ^ Mass is oflTered up ? ' '^ 

'^Yes, certainly/' 

^^ Then if it was Mass one hundred years ago, it is 
Mass now, and if it was not Mass one hundred years 
ago, all the twaddle about Catholic privileges won't 
alter it. One hundred years ago, no clergyman 
called it ^Mass,' no clergyman believed it to be 
^ Mass,' it was ^ Communion Service ' all through the 
Church of England." 

^^ Our people, Mr. Rashleigh, hold that the light of 
truth was obscured till recent years, only a partial 
view was held." 

'^ Then you put yourself in a worse fix, for you teU 
me that 20,000 priests did not know they were priests 
till this Oxford movement; they all thought the 
' Mass ' was Popish, and a ^ sacrifice ' which they 
denied existed in the Church of England. Do you 
know, Mr. Shallow, you don't paint the Church of 
England in pleasant colours? Apparently she does 
not know what she teaches. Now what I teach in 
this church of mine next door, has been taught in 
regular succession by my predecessors from the 
Reformation days. That's a fact and is plain English, — 
you are Revolutionists and have no tradition to appeal 
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to like I have. The views taught now by you and your 
vic5ar were denied as 'damnable falsehoods ' by every 
preceding vicar. I appeal to you, Macdonald, is it 
not so V* 

'^ Certainly, your way of putting it makes the 
Church of England consistent, the other view seems 
to me to im-Church her.'' 

'* If Rome," replied the Curate, " had not made ' of 
faith ' so many things hard to be believed, it is possible 
many might have joined her.'' A deep sigh which 
seemed to come from his boots upwards, followed this 
remark. 

" I think, with all due deference,'' replied the old 
clergyman, ''that the Roman principle is unaltered, 
her mairi point has always been that she can never go 
wrong in what she teaches ; if you joined her you 
would have to assent to that idea ; if you joined her 
because you individually liked some of her teaching 
and ritual but yet had not this implicit faith in her, 
you would simply be acting as a swindler, you would 
seek admission to the Roman Church under false pre- 
tences, you would be still a Protestant in reality, 
that is, one who believes in the right of private judg- 
ment." 

Mrs. Rashleigh, thinking her husband was getting 
rather too vehement with their guest, joined in the 
conversation, and asked Arthur, if he had seen any- 
thing of the Lumleys in town. Arthur replied that 
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he had not, for since his return from abroad, te had 
been '^ grinding ^' hard and had expected to see them 
when he came down to Sleepytown. 

After lunch Mrs. Rashleigh, who was excessively- 
fond of music, sat down to the piano, while Mr. Shallow 
dutifully turned over the pages. We will leave them 
thus occupied and follow Mr. Rashleigh and young 
Macdonald, who had withdrawn into a deep bay 
window which looked out on the lawn. Of all the 
beauties England possesses none exceed the charm of 
some of her old village churches with the ivy-covered 
rectories peeping out of the trees ; the quiet solemn 
peace which pervades such spots is very refreshing and 
makes one long that the iron-road could be exorcised 
from the earth. Antiquity will never lose its charms ; 
alas, that year after year progress " improves ^' these 
old spots into space. What is an old church when a 
bran new chancel supersedes the old one — what the 
rectory when the old-fashioned tiles give place to 
slates and whitewash ? 

My readers will remember that before lunch Mr. 
Eashleigh and Arthur had just broached the question 
of Rome's claim to certainty or Infallibility and the 
Anglican denial of Infallibility to Churches. I will 
not weary them with Mr. Rashleigh's defence of 
Infallibility in the Bible versus a semi-defence of 
Rome by Arthur. What we see is that Mr, Rash- 
leigh had succeeded fairly well in breaking through 

3 
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Arthur's defence of Scepticism on the " know-nothing '* 
ground which he had maintained. Mr. Rashleigh 
had let him see that Christianity might at any rate 
be probably true, and if so, culpable negligence in 
further prosecution of the question would, Arthur 
knew, be suicidal. He later on bade his young friend 
'^ good-bye,^' and put into his hand Butler^ 8 Analogy ^ 
a work which every one knows by name but too few 
by making its contents their own. 



CHAPTER IV. 
How THE Vicar dealt with Popeey at Home. 

A HEAVY sea was breaking over the pier of Rams- 
gate^ men looked anxiously seaward watching a brig 
tacking as best she could and making for the harbour. 
On the west cliff Anna Macdonald staggered along, 
supporting herself on the arm of a young man who, 
by his close attention, was not one would imagine a 
relative. Charles Lumley and his parents were staying 
at Ramsgate at the same time that Anna was paying a 
visit to her aunt ; not that her father was aware of the 
fact or a telegram would speedily have recalled her 
home to Sleepytown. As for her aunt, she, good 
woman, was a Christian in more than name, and gave 
all people credit for acting as their conscience told 
them, and so, although not approving of Popery, was 
not averse to her niece seeing her friends. 

'* I think, Anna, that old brig is all safe ; see the tug 
is making for her, so no fear of her missing the 
harbour and going to pieces; do you mind coming 
with me as far as St. Augustine^s? My father and 
mother will be at Benediction at four, and it is nearly 
that now.'* 

3* 
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*' No, Cliarley, I shall like to ; but although I went 
once before with your mother yet I feel very nervous 
at going into strange places, and I don't like people to 
think I don't know what to do or how to behave/' 

^'You little hypocrite, all you have to do is to 
kneel or stand as you see others do, and as for not 
understanding, why if you like I could teach you in 
half an hour the whole service." 

^^ Oh, Charley, what would papa say if he saw me in 
there ? " 

'^ Oh, Anna, what did St. Paul's papa say when he 
heard that his son had turned Christian ? " 

" Well really, sir, you are impertinent — so you think 
I am not a Christian ? " 

*^ That's right, Anna, just like a woman, jump at a 
wrong conclusion. But seriously, you are of age, 
and supposing your father turned Baptist and told 
you that he desired you to do the same, would you 
doit?" 

^^No, I don't think so." 

'^ Then, if you would not follow your father's wishes 
if your conscience said they were wrong, why should 
you in this case ? " 

" I never told you my conscience did tell me that 
your Church is the right one." 

'^ There was no need to do so," said Lumley. 

" Oh, Charley, how can you ? " 

Thus strolled these two lovers, for why conceal the 
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fact, till they came to the church door ; young Lumley 
opened it and Anna followed him very closely and 
looking rather nervous while they walked down the 
passage which leads to the inside. Would that the 
elder Pugin had built more churches like that at Rams- 
gate j who that has been in it forgets the air of devo- 
tion which every stone seems to breathe. 

They took their seats at the bottom of the churcli, 
and only just in time, for the organ pealed as some 
dozen monks trooped into the chancel, while the 
altar candles were lit and the Blessed Sacrament was 
taken from its receptacle on the altar and placed up on 
high for adoration, 

Anna bent her head low, and tears came in her eyes 
as the choir sang that glorious hymn to Christ— 

"0 Salutaris Hostia, 
Quss cffili pandis ostium : 
Bella premunt hostilia, 
Da robur, fer auxilium." 

When a Protestant tossed about by doubt, bewildered 
with the conflicting cries of ^^ Lo here is Christ,^^ and 
'^ Lo there^' first enters a Catholic Church and realizes 
that Christ is spiritually present though hid from 
earthly gaze — ^he feels a peace which seldom comes to 
his lot in this life. So felt Anna, as monks and people 
sang that hymn to Christ there present in the Blessed 
Sacrament. And when the last words before the end 
of the service came she in her heart though not with 
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her voice, joined in them. ^^Adoremus in SBtemum 
Sanctissimum Sacramentum." 

" WeD, Anna, you wicked little Prot who expected 
to see you here/' cried Georgie Lumley, as they kissed 
each other after the manner of girls. Mr. Lumley and 
his wife walked on in front, while Aima, Georgie and 
Charley Lumley followed. 

'^ I say, Anna,'' said Charley, '^ don't you think that 
music preferable to the ' That we may walk,' and those 
other charming anthems we used to have ?" 

' '^ I won't have you run down your old friends ; they 
are so difEerent there is no comparison. This service 
is adoration the other hardly even praise." 

That evening, Anna Macdonald, said ''yes" to a 
certain question which Mr. Charley whispered into her 
ear. 

'' Anna, my dear," said Mr. Lumley, ^' there is no one 
whom I could have preferred to yourself for my daughter 
and I hope Charley will prove as good a husband as 
you deserve. You must write to your father, who, I 
fear, will not much care for your news ; but we will 
hope for the best." 

" Oh, Mr. Lumley, am I to say that I also think of 
becoming a Catholic, he will be so angry." 

'' My dear, sooner or later he would know it, better 
get it over. You will not be the first or the last who 
has had to endure condemnation from relations for act- 
ing up to your conscience," 
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Anna, with her aunt's permission, slept that night at 
the Lumleys' in order to be with Georgie, who was in 
an agony of fear as to the reception that would be 
given to her chum's letter. 

She wisely thought it best to get as soon as possible 
over what she so dreaded ; so between them both that 
very night a letter was concocted and written. Then, 
wearied out, they both fell asleep. The letter was as 
follows : 

No. — Marine Parade, 

Ramsgate. 

My dearest Father, 

I hope you and Mamma are both well ; the 
weather has been so bad that many here are laid up 
with colds. I have much enjoyed my visit and Auntie 
has been very kind, although she has not been able 
always to walk out with me as she suflFers from bron- 
chitis. The Lumleys are here and you know of course 
I could not refuse their civility ; in fact. Papa dearest, I 
hope it won't displease you, but I am engaged to 
Charley, and you know you always used to like him, so 
I hope you won't change your mind now that he will 
be related to all of us. 

You often have said it is so bad for people of diflFerent 
religions to marry, as they often get unhappy after- 
wards, so you will not be surprised when I tell 
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you that I am going to become a Catholic. Give Iny 
dearest love to Mamma. 

Ever dearest Papa, 
Your most affectionate daughter, 

Anna Macdonald. 

The next evening, when the Vicar of Sleepytown 
came back to dinner, from a round of calls he and 
Mrs. Macdonald had been making, he found among 
others the letter from his daughter. 

Some men when they have any very unpleasant 
news, swear, rave, and act as if they were insane ; 
others feel too deep a hatred or disgust to give vent to 
their feelings. Mrs. Macdonald had seen the hand- 
writing and was wondering why the Vicar's face had 
turned so white ; as he read on, a red spot grew larger 
and larger on each cheek — The Vicar's wife said (for 
once meekly) '^ John love, what is it ?" The Vicar 
turned sharply round and showed a face like that of a 
fallen angel, a fiendish hatred pervaded every feature. 
" Curse them," he hissed, and then dashed the letter 
down and stamped on it. 

Mrs, Macdonald flung her arms round his neck, 
exclaiming, '^ For heaven's sake, John, what is it ?" 

" He replied with but one word, ^^ Lost !" 

The Vicaress fell with a moan on the hearth-rug, 
while he, heedless of her fall, rushed from the 
room. 
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The Vicarage that night was the subject of much 
talk in Sleepytown. One of the maids coming into 
the drawing-room found Mrs. Macdonald insensible on 
the floor ; with a shriek she called to her fellow-ser- 
vants who rushed in and raised her; she however, 
gave no sign of life. On one of the maids going 
into Mr. Macdonald's study to inform her master, she 
was saluted with " Out of my way, shut that door or 
1^11 — '* Downstairs she fled, taking care to tell the 
cook and housemaid that the Vicar was mad. 

Mrs. Macdonald slowly " came to.^' The servants 
helped her upstairs and having aided her into bed, the 
cook, who had been longest in the service of the 
Vicarage, boldly entered the study, and in spite of the 
black scowl that greeted her, informed Mr. Macdonald 
that his wife had been found on the floor in a faint, 
and had with difficulty been got to bed. 

" Vve sent for Dr. Eace, sir ; Emma came up but you 
frightened her, and so as you would not hear about 
Missus, I sent, sir.^^ 

^^ What ! you — sent — you — for the doctor. Why 
she^s not ill — what^s the matter with your mistress V 

" You are more likely to know than me, sir. We 
found her on the ground insensible.^^ 

The Vicar put his hand to his head and muttered, 
"Did I? I forget, she asked me — yes. . . . Am I 
mad V 

We will draw a curtain over the rest of this painful 
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scene. Dr. Race who speedily arrived, informed the 
Vicar that he feared she had sustained internal injury, 
and tried to find out how she came to be on the rug. 
The Vicar would say nothing ; the Doctor said, " Well, 
Macdonald, however she fell it may be fatal^ and a 
Coroner's inquest will be held if it ends badly." 

The spirit of sloth, drunkenness, and debauchery 
which seemed to have made so easy a conquest of 
Sleepytown must have welcomed another Spirit of Evil 
that evening as a companion, for in the person of the 
Vicar some fiend of darkness seemed to dwell. 

After the Doctor had left, Mr. Macdonald rang the 
bell and inquired how his wife was, and was told sho 
had just fallen asleep. 

*' Then tell me when she wakes,'* was his reply. 

He then locked hi& door, drew the arm-chair to his 
writing-table, and penned the following truly Christian 
letter to his daughter : — 

'^ Sleepytown Vicaeagb. 
''Anna, — You have forsaken the Church of your 
Baptism ; you have joined the Italian schismatics, and 
as if to add to your shame, you tell me you are engaged 
to the son of the man whose intimacy I declined. Well, 
you have dared to act in opposition to your father's 
wishes and to his teaching, then take the consequence — 
I forbid you ever, while I am alive, to put your foot 
inside this house, or to write to me or to any one else 
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horo. I disown yoa^ and from this day not one penny 
shall yon ever get from me. 

Your insulted Father, 

John Macdonald. 

At length the Vicar seemed to remember that his 
wife was ill, for he walked upstairs and very quietly 
opened the bedroom door. 

Mrs. Macdonald lay very still in bed, with eyes but 
half open ; she, however, heard her husband^s foot- 
steps, and in a faint voice, said, 

'' John, tell me V 

" My dear, how did you fall ? I never saw you do 
so ; my brain seemed on fire when first I read that 
letter, and I neither knew nor saw anything.^' 

" John, you said, ' She is lost.^ What can you— 
what did you — mean 7 My heart seemed to stop 
boating, and I fell.^' 

" My poor dear, what a brute I was, but really I was 
hardly my own master. She has turned Romanist, 
and tells me she is going to marry Lumley's son.*' 

" And, John, is that really all you meant V 

*' All ! all V^ he shouted ; " good God ! what more 
would you have V* 

Mrs. Macdonald made no reply, and the Vicar found 
she had fainted. A vigorous pull at every bell-rope in 
the room brought the servants rushing up in hot haste. 

^* Your mistress has fainted; got me the brandy.^ 
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While one of them ran down to get it, the cook raised 
Mrs. Macdonald^s head, loosened her nightdress, and 
bathed her head with cold water, while she slowly and 
very deliberately looked the Vicar in the face and said, 

^^ What is the matter, sir ? you are killing missus." 

" Your mistress is upset, that is all ; I had bad news 
to give her. Miss Anna has turned Romanist.'^ 

" Law, sir, and is that all ?" cried the cook, with a 
look of blank astonishment. 

^^ Woman, are you mad V* was all the Vicar had 
time to say before Mrs. Macdonald showed signs of 
returning consciousness. 

Scarcely had brandy been given, and a revival of 
pulse ensued, ere a thundering rap at the front door 
announced an arrival, and Arthur, who in passing 
through the village on his way home from a neighbour- 
ing town had heard of his mother^s illness, rushed in. 

" Where is my mother ? what is all this rumour 
about r 

^^ Please, sir, we found missus insensible on the 
drawing-room floor, and master seemed to know nothing 
about how she got there. She is in bed now, and 
master is with her." 

Arthur bolted up and entered his mother^s room. 
She lay in bed, looking very white, but with a trifle 
more animation in her face. 

The Vicar paced up and down, and the going with- 
out dinner, combined with his violent temper, seemed 
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to have told on him, for Arthur, as he looked from one 
to the other, remarked, 

'^Well, you are a nice seedy-looking pair. What 
is the matter, father V* 

" Arthur, love, will you and your father go down- 
stairs ; I don't feel equal to any more excitement, and 
he can talk to you there V 

^^ Oh, certainly, mother ; but how are you ? what 
made you ill V 

" If you go downstairs, your father will tell you,'' 
again remarked Mrs. Macdonald. 

Arthur stared at his father, who somehow looked 
rather like a dog' that had been whipped, and they 
both retired into the dining-room, mutually went 
to the sherry decanter, silently drank a glass, and sat 
down. 

^' It is aU your sister's fault, Arthur.'* 

^^ What is her fault ? — my mother's attack ?" 

^^ Yes. When we came in, I found a letter from 
her, saying she was going to marry young Lumley and 
to join the Romanists. I was excited, and your mother 
asked me what was the matter. I told her she was 
Most,' and went out of the room. It appears your 
mother fell and fainted." 

"Well, but father, what did you mean by saying 
she was ^ lost ?' such language sounds queer." 

"Arthur, I am not going to be lectured by you. She 
is lost — lost to me — to your mother — to you.' 
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''What, in the name of Heaven, do you mean, 
father T 

" I don^t think Heaven has anything to do with it. 
I mean, she never enters these doors again — I mean, I 
disown her henceforth/' 

" You can't mean what you say ; but if you did, I 
certainly am not going to fling over my sister because 
she prefers the Pope to the Archbishop of Canterbury/' 

" Arthur, I would not advise you to oppose me in 
these matters.^ I expect you to obey my orders, and if 
Anna joins that Foreign Church, she shall be made to 
feel she loses her home." 

The Vicar rang the bell, a servant came in. 

'' Come in to prayers." 

Arthur looked at his father with blank astonishment, 
and walked out of the room. 

'' Is religion all a lie ? — ^my own father — a clergy- 
man — ^his daughter t Eugh, I shall go to bed ; this is 
too horrid." 



CHAPTER V. 

I 

Wisdom and Hypocrisy. 

The Doctor reported Mrs. Macdonald better the 
next mornings and expressed great hopes that nothing 
serious would result from the fall and the general 
shock to her nervous system. Arthur had had quite 
enough of home^ and after breakfast told his father 
he thought he should go to Bamsgate and spend a 
few days with Mrs. Lewis, his aunt, before returning 
to town. 

^' Arthur, I hope you won't go : you will see the 
Lumleys and Anna, and they will try and twiddle you 
round to their views ; and if you join the Church of 
Rome, I shall have neither son nor daughter." 

'^ Well, father, I really am not quite a baby, and 
not half so near Rome as you High Church people ; my 
views are more like Mr. RashleigVs, he seems to 
make things fit in all round." 

"My boy, I don't want to drive you, I hate the 
thoughts of your going to Ramsgate, but I have been 
thinking over it last night, for I fancied you would 
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propose it, and if you insist on it, why go, but don^t 
break your father^s heart by deserting your Churcli. 
I am getting on in years and your sister's secession 
has shortened my life by many a day/' 

Arthur hated scenes and felt for his father, while 
not by any means sympathising with his views of the 
question, so he assured him that he would infinitely 
rather his sister should not have turned Papist, and 
he would say what he could to prevent it if it was not 
too late. 

A few hours more saw him in the train on his road 
to Bamsgate. 

Our readers will perhaps wonder at the Vicar 
quietly consenting to his joining his sister, but we 
must let them look at the matter from Mr. Mac- 
donald's point of view. He knew he could not pre- 
vent their meeting elsewhere, especially when she was 
married, and so thought it would be preferable their 
doing so at his sister's house, where he could exert 
his influence by begging Mrs. Lewis to prevent con- 
troversy, and to keep him from spending all his time 
with the Lumleys ; when married and engaged with 
her husband's affairs, he trusted Anna would have no 
time or wish to influence him. 

Mrs. Lewis cordially welcomed her nephew, and 
was only too glad to see him, as poor Anna had been 
quite upset by her father's letter, even although she 
had expected something very vicious. Poor girl ! she 
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was better off than many who have had no kind friends 
to receive them, no husband to welcome them, — ^hard 
is the lot of many an Englishman who thinks it his 
duty to become a Catholic. 

'^ Arthur, Arthur, I have had such a blowing up 
about this naughty girl ; it's a good thing I am pretty 
stolid, or I should have been quite upset. The little 
wretch can't be content with marriage, but wants to 
become a Catholic. I tell her a Creed which is good 
enough for all her people might satisfy her, but she 
won't believe me." 

" You are a dear old thing. Auntie, and it's so 
good of you letting me go my own way without 
scolding." 

Anna ran upstairs to see that her brother's things 
were taken into his room and all comfortable for 
him, leaving Arthur and his aunt in the drawing-room 
He talked over the Vicarage scene with her, and 
ended by asking if she could not have prevented her 
niece going to the Catholic Church, or have argued 
her round to Church of England views. 

'^ My dear Arthur, I will tell you a short anecdote, 
which will show you at once why I left her free to go 
her own way. In 1737, a child made his first appear- 
ance in this world at Putney. In due course the child 
became a young man and went to Oxford ; while still 
an undergraduate, he fell across certain Roman 
Catholic books, and especially studied two works by 

4 
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the celebrated Bossuet. The result was that he 
became a Eoman Catholic. He wrote a long and 
able controversial letter to his father, telling him how 
he had come to disbelieve in Protestantism, and that 
he had acted in accordance with his convictions in 
becoming a Catholic. His father packed him at once 
oflF to Switzerland and placed him under the charge of 
M. Pavilliard, a Calvinist minister. He was treated 
as a boy instead of a young man, his allowance was 
docked to the most narrow limit, and, to quote his 
own words, 'I was again degraded to the dependence 
of a school-boy/ The result was that his father's 
plan succeeded; he returned to Protestantism and 
shortly afterwards became an infidel, and has probably 
done nearly as much harm to religion in England as 
Voltaire in France." 

*^ Who do you mean, aunt V^ 

'' Gibbon, my love, the historian, the honest Catholic 
— the tyranny-made Protestant — the final Infidel, 
Wisdom does not advise me to follow in the steps of 
le pere Gibbon/' 

*^ I am very glad you have told me this ; I was think- 
ing of trying to see if I could not change her mind, 
but besides being rather too late in the day it would 
be, as you have shown, unwise." 

" I don't know what your controversial powers may 
be, but Anna is not ignorant of the strong points of 
hei: Creed, and I doubt your doing more than maintain- 
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ing your own ground without gaining a victory over 
her. Your father seems to aflFord her strong arguments 
for the step she intends taking, and Georgie Lumley 
has lent her several books at different times/' 

"Well, Arthur, your room is all ready, so won't you 
come and see old Phoebe before you go and get ready 
for dinner V^ said Anna. 

"What! is the old body still with you, aunt? she 
must have been in your service twenty years nearly.'' 

" Yes, getting on for that, I don't like strangers and 
hate modem servants, so does Phcebe, so we suit each 
other. Poor Mrs. Aitkin, who has as you know had to 
take a smaller house through losing money in some of 
those horrid foreign loans, advertised for a cook the 
other day. A woman elaborately dressed called to 
know what the place was. Mrs. Aitkin told her and 
was giving her further particulars when 'My lady' 
observes, ' It won't suit me, mum ; you're going down 
in the world, I'm getting hup.' " 

^' Well, Auntie, you may well be glad to have old 
Phoebe and Lizzie, fancy their giving themselves such 



airs. 



After dinner Arthur lit a cigar and went out to have 
a turn on the East Pier : he had not long gone when 
Charley Lumley looked in with his sister. Mrs. Lewis 
discreetly proposed a game of chess with Georgie 
leaving the other pair to their own devices. 

Arthur had hardly passed through the harbour gates 
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ere he came across a young officer, Dick Lamort, a 
cousin, who instantly greeted him with '^ Hullo, 
Arthur, come to square accounts with those Lumleys 
for trying to pervert, or I suppose for having perverted 
your sister V 

Why, what do you mean V^ 

As if you did not know, but the Kent Coast Times 
knows if you do not. Look here,'* and he pulled a 
newspaper out of his pocket and proceeded to read, 
*' ' Another convert to Borne, We learn that Miss 
Macdonald, daughter of the Vicar of Sleepytown, 
either has or is about to join the Church of Rome.* " 

^^ I suppose the world can't be wrong, though how 
an aflFair which concerns so few got into the paper 
passes my comprehension. But to answer your 
question. I'^l not going to interfere in the matter. I 
would rather she did not do so, but if she thinks it 
right that is the main point.*' 

Lamort looked angry. 

''Well, I protest against it, and I as her cousin 
should have been told what was being done, and not 
left to find it out from a newspaper." 

"And I," said Arthur, '' think it's rather too absurd 
your thinking it necessary that a town-crier should 
go round to all the relations of Mr. Macdonald to 
inform them of what is no afiair of theirs, while 
as for you saying, ' I protest,' that is delightfully 
charming." 
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^^It^s all very fine, but I don^t think it a laughing 
matter, and I do protest against it, and so *' 

'^ Oh very well,^' said Arthur, '^ protest away, 
but a fellow who is as free a liver as you and not 
altogether blameless in his goings on with the demi- 
monde is not the person to lecture any one about 
Religion, When you turn religious and become a 
Communicant you will have a right to express an 
opinion, but certainly not before/' 

Lamort puffed hard at his cigar, puzzled what to 
say ; and at last he sneered as a last resource, '^ You 
will be turning Papist next, I suppose." 

^' Come, Dick, don't be vicious ; you know you and 
I have not been so extra-religious that we can go and 
groan like that old relation of yours who attends 
Exeter Hall, and scatters tracts by wholesale. My 
sister is as honest as the day, and if she wished to 
turn Baptist I should not prevent her." 

When they got to the pier-head Lamort saw an 
acquaintance whom he had met at by-no-means a moral 
place of amusement in London, and taking off his hat 
to her, he said to Arthur, '^ Ta, ta, see you again to- 



morrow." 
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More hypocrisy," muttered Arthur : " however, 
he will not try and do the T. P. again just yet. 
Curious how the immoral, or at any rate, the non- 
religious world hates Rome as much as Exeter Hall, 
A queer alliance !" 
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As this novel, so far as regards adventure, is made 
subservient to the object desired, we need not describe 
the reception of Anna Macdonald into the Catholic 
Church by the Benedictine Father Berta at Eamsgate, 
nor yet give an elaborate description of the marriage 
which took place not long after. Mr. Macdonald took 
no notice of either event. Mrs. Macdonald who slowly 
rallied from the shock her husband had given her, 
wrote secretly to her daughter, mourning over her 
<' grievous aposta<5y,^^ and finished by expressing a 
hope that God might open her eyes to the errors of 
Romanism, and bring her back to the Anglican Com- 
munion ; that her father was too grieved by what she 
had done to write to, or hear from her, but that if he 
should feel less hurt she would write and tell her. 

Anna and her husband shortly afterwards left for a 
small house and estate of Mr. Lumley's near Eden- 
derry, in County Kildare, which he made over to them 
for their own on their marriage. Aunt Lewis pursued 
the even tenour of her ways, taking life quietly and 
doing a large amount of good and charitable work 
without ostentation. 

The next chapter brings us on the scene two years 
after the events last recorded. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Ritualistic Curate. 

Human nature is human nature all the world 
over,, and it showed itself in the step which Arthur 
Macdonald took about two years after his sister^s 
marriage with Charles Lumley. Originally, being a 
clergyman^s son, he had had religious subjects pre- 
sented to his mind ; the manner in which he received 
these impressions was, as we have in some slight 
degree seen, unfavourable to their growth. He had, 
therefore, when he left his school-boy days behind 
him, thought of the Law as the profession which he 
should adopt. He had made some progress in his 
studies when the secession of his sister and its ac- 
companying bothers, once more directed his thoughts 
to religious matters ; his conversations with Mr. 
Rashleigh has done good to him, and had set him on 
the line of thought given by Butler, so that his studies 
lagged while he read theological books, and finally 
seeing he could not attend to both, he, much to the 
surprise of his father, asked him if he had any objec- 
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tion to his turning his thoughts to the Ministry. The 
Vicar willingly gave his consent, and Mr. Eashleigh 
at once agreed to have him for six months to study 
with him, and then to take him as his curate if the 
Bishop gave his sanction. Bishop Forcible, who knew 
the value of Mr. Eashleigh's teaching in other cases 
where he had prepared young men for Orders, sanc- 
tioned this plan, and thus we again meet with Arthur 
at Clevedale Rectory, preparing for the Bishop^s 
examination. * 

"What an extraordinary thing it is that such igno-»- 
rant men as these Wesleyan ministers manage to fill 
their chapels ! '* 

" What put that in your head, Arthur f '^ replied 
Mr. Bashleigh. 

"Well, I had been to see old Bent, who at last 
really does seem dying, and on coming through the 
village I saw a notice that caught my eye on the 
chapeUdoor ; it was so ludicrous that I laughed aloud ; 
but I must tell you what it was before I go on. 'There 
wiU be preaoliing in this Ohurch on Thursday if the 
liord will, and on Sunday whether or no.' Old Bob 
Sawdust was passing, and touching his hat, said to me, 
• If I may be so bold as to ask sir, do you think the 
Word of God should be treated in that sort of way ?' 
I asked him what he meant. 'Why, you was a laugh- 
ing at that ere notice of the next Gospel preaching.' 
^No, Bob, I wasn't/ I replied; 'I was laughing at 
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the way it was worded/ I showed him what was put, 
and would you believe it, the bumpkin said he supposed 
God looked at the heart, not the externals. Now Mr. 
Kashleigh, where do these people get their Puritanical 
sour-krout-not-joke-liking ways from ? ^* 

" It comes partly from the neglect of our Church, 
which, instead of keeping Wesleyans in the Church of 
England, drove them out and so made a sect, and 
sectarians are always narrow and suspicious. Then 
these labourers are shamefully paid; and poverty, 
unless a man is an angel, makes him envious of those 
better oflF. They don't know anything about history, 
and they compare their ministers with ours, and grudge 
the social position and wealth of the one with the lack 
of these things in the other. It is unconscious Com- 
munism, and unless the clergy throw themselves more 
heartily into the feelings of the poor and do away with 
that assumption of superiority both in tone and speech, 
which is too common, the Church will lose ground 
more than she has already. Then our statesmen 
should use all means in their power to get labour 
better paid; when a labourer gets twelve shillings a 
week how can he do more than just keep body and 
soul together ? '' 

''But,'' rejoined Arthur, ''if the clergy threw in 
their lot (so to speak) with the labouring classes they 
would be looked on with suspicion by the farmers, the 
shopkeepers and the gentry ? " 
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" Duty is the first thing to be considered,^^ replied 
Mr. Rashleigh, '^ and the Church, if she is to imitate 
the example of her great Founder, must especially be 
the lover and friend of the poor. Actually I agree 
with you that in many parishes such a line would 
alienate the squire and the farmer; but theoretically 
it should not do so, and would not, in time, for the 
natural alliance is — the Church, the gentry and the 
people against the selfish middle-class.'' 

Arthur saw the Rector was tired, so he opened a 
book and sat down to read while pondering over the 
line taken by Mr. Rashleigh. Mr. Rashleigh acted up 
to his opinions, but he was a poor preacher and so his 
most potent means of propaganda were useless ; but 
quiet example and maimer had done much to win the 
hearts of the labourers, although the powerful hell-and- 
damnation of the local Boanerges proved more attrac- 
tive than the quiet too refined language of the old 
clergyman's sermons. 

After lunch our friend Mr. Shallow came to see if 
Mr. Rashleigh would join the B. C. U. as it is now 
called, in other words, the '^English Church Union," 
a society intended to bind together the High Church 
party in a similar manner to that other organization,, 
^^ The Church Association " of the Evangelicals. The 
Rector declined doing so, and observed that he was. 
simj)ly a clergyman of the Church of England, and he 
did not care for parties, but wished peaceably to da 
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his work in his own parish and leave his neighbours to 
do the same. 

^' But/^ argued Mr. Shallow, " supposing members 
of our Church were trying to get rid of the Athanasian 
Creed, and to do other things which would be heretical, 
would you remain passive ? ^' 

'^I swore obedience to my Bishop when I was 
ordained, and I consider he is the proper person to 
watch over the diocese as I watch over my parish ; if 
I thought my Bishop was what you call a ' Heretic ' 
I should, if he was not sent about his business, 
resign my living; if I did otherwise I should not 
be consistent/' 

" Well, but Mr. Eashleigh, Bishop Cheltenham said 
the other day that Episcopal ordination was not a 
Divine ordinance ; should those of his clergy who know 
better all give up their livings ? '' 

'' The Church of England,'' replied the Eector, '' will 
not admit men to officiate in her churches without 
Episcopal ordination, but she nowhere affirms that 
ordination is of Divine institution, and so any Bishop 
can safely deny its Divine institution, although affirm- 
ing the necessity of ordination preparatory to being a 
minister of the Established Church." 

" That is," replied Shallow, " to deny that Anglican 
clergymen are Priests." 

*' And, supposing it to be so, what then ? " 

*^ Then wo have no Altar and no Sacrifice, whereas 
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the Prayer-book calls the minister a Priest, and calls 
the Holy Table an Altar, and if there is an Altar and 
a Priest there must be a Sacrifice/' 

Mr. Shallow looked triumphantly at the Rector, who 
he imagined was now safely cornered ; but the old man 
had long ago squared and rounded and logically fixed 
his position with respect to most controversial points, 
and so he seemed no ways puzzled by the vigorous 
assault of the young cleric. 

Arthur chimed in, ''My father takes that line also, 
Mr. Rashleigh.'' 

'' Does he really, well I think the sooner he goes 
and sees his daughter and gets introduced to the 
Jesuits the better, in that case. I am a priest but 
not a sacrificing priest, I am a priest in as much as I 
believe in St. Paul's priesthood who says, ' We have 
an altar,' but I fear the sacrifice he says he wished to 
offer was not such as would suit either Catholics or 
Ritualists. St. Paul says, that by the grace of God 
he is a minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, but 
secondly, 'ministering as a priest' (Romans xv. 16), 
It is evident that he meant the Romans plainly to 
understand what was the diflference between the 
Christian priesthood and the Heathenish notion and 
the Jewish. So having made the Romans aware that 
he was a priest, he at once says what is the sacrifice 
which he offers; (for as you justly remarked, Mr, 
Shallow, a priest necessitates a sacrifice, also an altar) 
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' that the oflfering up of Die Gentiles may be accept- 
able/ He converts the Gentiles, and this and this 
only is his sacrifice or offering up to God. So much 
for the * offering up/ but I have something else to 
say. He says, ' We have an altar,' and he returns to 
this remark and says, ^ Through Him therefore let us 
offer up,' observe, 'offer up,' — we are rapidly find- 
ing out the Christian sacrifice. But ' offer up ' 
what ? ' a sacrifice of — quiet, my young friend, for 
one second — ' of praise to God continually.' " 

Mr. Shallow could keep quiet no longer and broke 
in, " The Eucharist is a sacrifice, and yet may be said 
to be one ' of praise.' " 

" Again I say — wait a minute, St. Paul says, ' of 
praise to God continually,' that is " 

*' The Eucharist " again echoed Mr. Shallow, — 

" That is " went on the Rector, " the fruit of lips 
giving thanks to His name." Mr. Rashleigh took 
a pinch of snuff, smiled at Arthur and said, ''You 
see, Arthur, I am a priest in the sense of St. Paul, 
and that is enough for me." 

*' I think," rejoined Macdonald, " You have said — 
check mate." 

Mr. Shallow looked vexed, and could think of no 
reply to the Rector's defence. So he took a side 
course and said, " St. Paul could not contradict his 
Master, and Christ said, ' This is my Body,' and he 
also said, ' do this,' which in Greek is ' offer this.' 
So the bread was His Body which was to be offered." 
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^'I thmk/^ replied Mr. EasUeigh, ^^it would be 
useless to go much further into that question, as we 
shall simply puzzle ourselves, but I will ask you one 
question, — When Christ, according to you, held in 
His hand at the Last Supper, His Body, and said, 
' This is my Body,^ — was it His natural or His glorified 
Body?'* 

Mr. Shallow could not answer, and told Mr. Eash- 
leigh so, adding, " Scripture has many things hard to 
be understood, and we can only learn the true meaning 
of scripture by tradition, which shows what those who 
heard the Apostles understood them to mean.*' 

Mr. Eashleigh rose, thinking they had had enough 
controversy ; and taking Mr. Shallow by the button- 
hole said, " Controversy is generally useless, men 
won't be convinced against their will, but I won't let 
you fire the last shot, and in reply to your remark I 
would have you observe one fact, that if St. Paul 
wrote a letter to the Eomans and it was so diflScult to 
make out his meaning — ^why, it seems as if he had 
better have saved his writing material for a more 
useful object. If Arthur here wrote to a friend of 
his and his letter was so puzzling that it could not 
be understood, there would be no use in writing ? 
Now Vm going to see some old people in the 
village, so will leave you two young men to your own 
devices.^' 

Arthur, if he could have said so^ would rather have 
been left alone to think over the previous conversa- 
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tion, but as that was impossible, he made himself 
agreeable to Shallow, who seemed to want cheering 
up after his unsuccessful attempt to get Mr. Rashleigh 
to join the B. C. U. 

" When does old Forcible ordain you, Macdonald V 
asked Mr. Shallow. 

" With the next lot, and at Riverwood, I believe. 
It seems to me rather inconvenient, that plan he has 
adopted of holding ordinations in different parts of the 
diocese. Now take my case — I know no one at River- 
wood, it^s a beastly stupid hole, and I shall have to 
be content with lodgings over some shop and be 
thoroughly uncomfortable, while the Bishop and the 
Vicar and his friends will have a jolly time of it at 
the Rectory. If it were held at the Cathedral town of 
the diocese, nearly all those to be ordained would find 
they had friends, whereas now it is impossible to 
expect such luck.^' 

*' Quite true, but you see it does good in another 
way j it accustoms all the people in his diocese sooner 
or later to see for themselves the grandeur of the 
sacrament of Holy Orders as performed by a Bishop, 
and thus they are brought to compare a noble ^func- 
tion* with their miserable Wesleyan or Baptist ^call- 
ing* to the ministry. I hate the cant those Dissenters 
use, the way they speak of Mr. Smuggins having had 
a ' call/ '' 

"But, my dear fellow,*' broke in Macdonald, "it 
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is a quostion of our own Ordination Service as to 
whether we feel ' called' to the Ministry?*' 

^^ Bh ! so it is ; well, but you know what I mean ? *' 

'^ Oh, perfectly, but still it is a nuisance all the same, 
and will cost me ten pounds nearly, before I have 
done/' 

Mr. Shallow said he must think of wending his way 
homewards, and Macdonald volunteered to accompany 
him part of the way. They had not gone far before 
they came up with two rather pretty girls, the Miss 
Carters, whose father was a retired naval captain, who 
lived near Sleepytown. Mr. Shallow brightened up as 
he shook hands with Miss Eleanor, the eldest, while 
Macdonald paired off with Kitty, the younger. 

'^ Oh, Father Shallow, we have had such a privilege 
since we saw you last. We went to a retreat given by 
a Cowley Father at Mi\ Mackonochie's Sisterhood ; it 
was so beautiful to hear High Mass sung at St. 
Alban's, for you know we went there on Sunday. 
Father Standish never preached better; and what a 
handsome man he is." 

'^I wish" replied Shallow, "we could have such 
glorious services nearer home; both my Rector and 
Mr. Macdonald are afraid of advancing too fast for 
fear of arousing the Protestant element in their 
parishes." 

" Oh, but things are getting on, are fchey not. Father 
Shallow ? and I suppose Mr. Macdonald (she lowered 
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her voice as she spoke) when he is ordained will push 
up poor dear Mr. Rashleigh ?'' 

*^Ifear/^ replied he, ^^ that Macdonald is too much 
inclined to the Broad Church party. I came just now 
to ask Mr. Rashleigh to join the B. C. U., but he was 
very rabid against it, and his intended Curate quite 
sided with him. It's very sad.'' 

'^ Would it not/' said she, in a very confidential 
whisper, " be well to put down his case to be prayed 
for in the next monthly paper of the Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament ?" 

^' How good of you, dear Miss Carter, to think of 
it ; we will both pray for his conversion to the Faith, 
and I will have his name put down. Let me see— 
' Prayers are requested for the fuller appreciation of 
Catholic Truth, for one about to be ordained.' I think 
that will do, and I will remember him at the Holy 
Mass on Sunday." 

Arthur with Kitty Carter was quietly discussing 
Gregorian versus Anglican music, in blissful ignorance 
of the heavenly assault to be made on behalf of his 
conversion. Kitty had passed the wrong side of five 
and twenty, and knew how to play her cards better 
than to obtrude her opinions on one whom she looked 
on as feasible for a husband at a later date; and so 
next day got a quiet lecture from her sister for neg- 
lecting an opportunity of instilling Anglo-Catholic 
views into the mind of her companion. 

5 
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*'It*s all very well/' she replied, "but I don't 
think it is my place to teach those who wiU be so soon 
our * Spiritual Fathers/'' 

Miss Eleanor tossed up her head and exclaimed, 
" Arthur Macdonald a ' Father ' indeed." 

" Well/ where are you going to draw the line ; either 
he will be ^ Father Macdonald/ or Mr. Shallow is not 
'Father Shallow.'" 

"What nonsense to compare them," retorted 
Eleanor." 

" Well, if it comes to that, I think Macdonald a 
much pleasanter man than your poor Shallow." 

Words grew high and the two girls fought for their 
respective young men in the most charming manner. 
Later on Mr. Shallow earned the title of 'Father' by 
having four fine children, whose mother in her maiden 
days was known by the name of Eleanor Carter. 



CHAPTER VII. 
The Youno Olbeio. 

The time was now at hand when Arthur was about 
to don the " Reverend,'^ and with no slight feeling of 
anxiety did he pack up his portmanteau and wish good- 
bye to Mr. Rashleigh for the ordeal of an Examination 
to be followed by Ordination. 

Things may be altered since the writer of this 
novelette went through his ^' Exam/* for Orders, but 
it struck him forcibly that two or three days of anxiety 
to pass well, and fear lest one^s Greek might not be 
considered sufficiently good were not very appropriate 
thoughts to occupy the mind of a candidate about to 
take a most serious step, and one which must influence 
to a greater or less degree the whole of his after-life. 

Arthur in due course arrived at Riverwood, and was 
informed by one of the clergy told off to quarter the 
young men, whore he was to lodge. He found him- 
self over a Berlin wool-shop, and the landlady who 
was evidently deeply impressed with the holiness 
which pervaded her abode spoke in such a respectful, 
half -venerating sort of manner that Arthur was very 
nearly giving vent to a non-clerical expression from 

pure disgust. 

5* 
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The examination took place in a room in the Town 
Hall, and after the first two hours had elapsed, our 
young friend found that the anticipation is worse than 
the reality, as is so often the case. Hooker's fifth 
book, Pearson on the Creed, Harold Browne on the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and a few such like books are not 
very formidable to a fairly well-educated youth who 
has been " grinding*' at them for six months. Never- 
theless, with blank astonishment, he heard one of his 
neighbours ask in a piteous whisper, ^'Who was 
Nestorius ;'' and a little later on another bright genius 
on being asked to give some account of the controversy 
about the '^ Filioque'' said he did not know what it 
meant ! 

He found out afterwards that these two promising 
specimens were not '' ploughed,'' but were considered 
fit and proper persons to teach that Eeligion to others 
the history of which they were so lamentably ignorant 
themselves. 

All things end, so did Arthur's Examination, and on 
Saturday afternoon he was finally informed that he had 
nothing else to do till the following morning, when the 
Ordination was to take place in the Parish Church. 

The next morning he dressed in haste and sighed as 
he deposited in his portmanteau his blue tie oud drew 
forth with a comical expression of pity and awe a— 
white tie. '* Ah ! me, so ends my lay-life, I wonder 
how I shall look in this get-up ?" A few minutes 
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sufficed to show our friend dressed in a most orthodox 
black coat with turn-down collar, a waistcoat of the 
M. B. cut, and the said tie to mount guard over it. 
*' By Jove," he exclaimed aloud, " I look just like a 
waiter." 

" Oh, sir, you do look beautiful," exclaimed a voice 
at his elbow, and Mrs. Berlin-wool stood behind him, 
having vainly knocked at the half-open door three or 
four times. 

Arthur blushed, half ashamed, half angry, but then 
thinking— '' well I must get used to these ' togs' " he 
turned to her and placidly asked, " So you think I 
look all square Mrs. Davis ?" an assurance that he 
looked next door to an angel, and Mrs. Davis beat a 
retreat with instructions to have his dinner ready at 
*' two o'clock sharp,'' as he expected to be hungry after 
the morning's service and Ordination. 

We need not describe the Ordination Service, suffice 
it to say that Bishop Forcible, as was his wont was 
impressive and earnest, and the service was one likely 
both from its form and the surroundings to inspire 
serious thoughts in the minds even of the most frivolous. 
Holy Communion was afterwards administered, and 
altogether the day was one to be remembered as a 
memorable one by all those who were spectators as 
well as active participators. 

On getting back to his lodgings he found two letters 
awaiting him, one from Mr. Bashleigh, the other from 
his father. Arthur flung himself into an arm-chair 
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and opening Mr. BashloigVs letter^ began reading it. 
It ran as follows : 

''My Dear Arthur, — Accept my hearty congratnla" 
tions. I know and more than Jcnow : I feel your 
cherished desire, has been in the first step accomplished. 
You are a deacon, the second step is to be a priest. 
The highest and most glorious of vocations is that. 
The grand virtue, I should say — ^the great gift and 
grace needful for such a high calling is Humility. 

Monnt then on High 
By keeping nigh 
HumiHty. 

Beware mj dear fellow of technicality in word or 
feeling, or opinion or doctrine. The word and the 
thought of Catholicity is often narrowed by mere 
technical peculiarities of thought and bias. I have 
known great offence taken at the expression Protestant. 
It arises from supposing there can be no Protest against 
any but Roman error. But wherever error is we 
must detest, denounce and protest against it; and 
wherever Truth is, error will accompany it, twist and 
twine itself with it so as to make the detection of it 
and the protesting against it difficult. If Truth was 
on one side and Error the opposite — the detecting it 
and the protesting against it would be easy. That, the 
great enemy of Truth knows — therefore his aim is 
always to mix it up with Truth, so that his slaves shall 
not disoover which is which. Our first Protestant act 
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must be with ourselves. We (eacli of- us) have 
tendencies, leanings, and prejudicies, which need 
constant watching, discovering and separating in order 
to be true, sound and pure teachers of eternal truth ; 
and we cannot be Catholic without this preparatory 
process of Protestantism. I do not belong to the 
E. C. U., but I see in their publications much that is 
over-Catholic, and you may be sure it wiM go very 
near to the other extreme of under or short of Catholic. 
Then again, there is a tone of boastful contempt of 
others, not in the same school of thought. The words 
may be orthodox, but the tone the reverse. It is 
dreadful to see the tone of Satan in confraternity with 
words of God. Just think of the contrariety of the 
same three short words : ^ Shut the door,' spoken 
gently or violently. A heart and habit of prayer — 
always felt — ^not always expressed — can alone give the 
true key-note. That kind of heart also gives true 
practical Reality — a third gem — ^in the Christian's 
Crown. It is hard to be real in religion, because it 
requires not only every actiouy but every thought to be 
brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ 
through the teaching, training, the Sacraments of the 
Universal Church. Believe me, both an Elder and 
Presbyter, and also a Fellow Member of the English 
branch of that Church. 

" Yours heartily, 

^^ James Rashleigh.'* • 
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This letter gave Arthur pleasure, aud helped to quie* 
his mind after the racket and excitement he had gone 
through. He now opened his father's letter, which 
was as follows : — 

" Slebpytown. 
^^ My deae Boy, — I congratulate you ; you are now 
a Clergyman of the Church of England (a branch of 
the Catholic Church), and you have a splendid career 
before you. The girls will be sure to run after you ; 
don't wear your heart on your sleeve ; you must marry 
a Bishop's daughter, and get a good living. Your 
mother and I will drink your health to-night. Best 
wishes. 

" Your affectionate father, 

" John Macdonald." 

Arthur's thoughts were hardly such as could be gra- 
phically put in print, but the general line was — The 
man who is most Priestly and Sacerdotal in his views 
is less of the real Priest than he who calls himself a 
Presbyter, and would wish to be thought of simply as 
'^ a Minister of the Gospel." 

As may be supposed, it was not long before the 
portmanteau was repacked, and with its owner on the 
way to Riverwood Station. 

Arthur, with a sigh of relief, jumped into a first- 
class carriage, put his legs on the opposite seat, and 
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finally drew from his pocket and lit a cigar. He was 
interrupted in his thoughts by a good-natured voice 
from the comer saying, 

'* Feel the blessing of having a week before your 
next bout of work V^ 

Arthur saw no ofEence was meant, so cheerfully 
replied, 

'^ Well, not quite that ; and, besides, a clergyman is 
never ^ off duty,' you know/' 

'^Perhaps not,'' rejoined the. stranger; ''but the 
rector under whom I sit does not grow thin on week- 
day work. Of course, a London clergyman is more 
busy; but, for example, if, as I take it, you are a 
country clergyman, what can you find to do all the 
week ?" 

Arthur was determined to keep in the background 
his ordination of yesterday, and so remarked that a 
clergyman in these times of scientific discovery and 
general mental activity never should find he has more 
time than he has need of. 

" Well, I'm glad to hear you say so, but, as far as 
my experience goes, we laymen don't get much argu- 
ment from gentlemeu of your profession, but a good 
deal of positive assertion. If I ask my rector why I 
must believe so and so, he says that God says so ; and 
if by chance I add that to obey a king may be the law, 
but still may be only done under coercion, and does 
not make a man do it from a religious motive — if I say 
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this^ I am told I am a FreetliiiLker^ and safe to be 
damned/' 

'^ But, sir, you surely don't mean to say that the 
Almighty could order you to do what is wrong ?'' 

" That is not quite the point. My rector tells me I 
must obey God because He is Almighty ; now, I don't 
see that. I may obey Him for fear of His anger, but 
not because I look on Him as a loving Father, as we 
are told we ought." 

Arthur puffed at his cigar, and thought of Paley. 

'' Fve got it," he thought, and answered, '^ To obey 
God is to be virtuous, and men all wish to be virtuous." 

'^ If what you said were true, still I may be obeying 
God because to be virtuous pays best. My obedience 
is compulsory, and so valueless." 

Arthur made no reply, and thought to himself, 

''Well, much good does Paley do; this fellow is 
laughing at me, and I'm blest if I know what to say." 

''Will you answer a question if I put one to you ?" 
said the incognito. 

" Certainly, if I can/' Arthur repHed. 

"Why do you obey what you believe to be God's 
will?" 

"Because He is Almighty; because He is my 
Maker ; because — ^be — cause — why, because He is my 
Heavenly Father, and I obey Him because I obey my 
earthly father; and my conscience tells me that J 
must obey God." 
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If you had never heard of God, except as a 
powerful* fiend> should you say your 'conscience ' told 
you you must obey Him V 

" No/' 

" Then your conscience means in the case you are 
putting that you were taught by your parents to obey 
God, and so you did so proximately on thevr authority ; 
but, as a man, I ask you, not as a child. I want to 
know the reason for your beliefs not your credulity. 
To believe as a child does is not &ith, but pure 
credulity, and the child is right ; but when the child 
becomes a man, he must not be credulous ; he must 
have a reason for his faith and belief/' 

"li" replied Arthur, *^I am not to obey God 
because of His being Creator, or because He is our 
Father, I don't know why — at least, at this moment I 
do not remember an argument." 

When Arthur was in the study at Clevedale Eectory 
that evening, he told Mr. Rashleigh all that had 
passed, and alluded to the queries of his travelling- 
companion." 

''Well," said Mr. Eashleigh, "wherein was the 
diflSculty, for I see none ?" 

" Why, you see, he said that if virtue is obedience 
to the will of God, then we may be virtuous for fear of 
the results of not being so. He saw no reason why he 
should worship God simply because He is Almighty 
and our Father in Heaven." 
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'^ He was perfectly right/' replied Mr. Eashleigh ; 
'^ Man should not simply obey God as God, but love 
Him. You cannot love God simply because He is 
Almighty, for he might be an Almighty fiend. He 
must be Supreme Goodness, and then you can love 
Him. Then you must obey God, not as simply a 
Ruler, but because He only commands us to follow 
Goodness. God, again, does not make a thing Good, 
else the thing would not be good. If Virtue is not 
virtue unless God make it so, then comes in again 
mere Force and Power, which we do not love. Mere 
Creation is not sufficient. A father creates (humanly 
speaking) his son, but that father has no claim on the 
son for absolute obedience, but only obedience in doing 
what his parent tells him is good and right, and there^ 
fore must be done. A son is not bound to do what is 
not good to please his father. The Almighty has no 
claim for our love and obedience except because He is 
Almighty Goodness, and is powerless to do Evil.'' 

" Paley does not put it at all that way, or I should 
have known what to say to that fellow,^' said Arthur. 

" Paley did good, but he also did harm, and played 
into the hands of infidels,'^ replied Mr. Rashleigh. 

" What is the good of ^ preparing for Orders,' Mr. 
Eashleigh, if any sceptic can overthrow one V* groaned 
poor Arthur. 

" Cheer up, my boy ; you have passed your ^ cram,' 
now get oflf the narrow tramway you have been 
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travelling on ; get on the broad gauge, and use your 
own brains, and never let a difficulty remain unsolved. 
Work it out, and you will soon be able to squash all 
captious arguments against our Christian Faith/' 

Arthur, tired out with his long day's work, retired 
to bed, leaving the Rector to enjoy his pipe before 
following his example. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Tqenbd Out op His First Cuba.ct. 

The following day Arthur went up tlie school-hill to 
give the young hopefuls of the parish catechetical 
instruction ; we will follow him. 

''Good morning Mr. Dryasdust," said he to the 
schoolmaster, '' I hope I am not too soon for you ? '* 

'' No, sir, it's just the time.'' Then turning to one 
of the numerous benches, "Now then boys, quietly, 
and see you don't make so much noise getting into 
your places." 

The boy at the head of the form presented Arthur 
with a Prayer-book, saying, "Please sir, it's to the 
duty to our neighbour. 
Is it," thought Arthur. 

" Now, Jones, say the Lord's Prayer. 

Jones stares with his mouth open. 
Be I to say it, sir," he asks in astonishment. 
Yes, my boy, and look sharp.'^ 

" Our Father which art in heaven, 'allowed be Thy 
Name, Thy will be done in earth and on heaven " 

" Stop," said Arthur." "What prayers do you say 
before you get into bed at night ? " 

No answer from Jones, so the question is repeated. 

" I don't say none, sir." 
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Arthur said no more, but pointing to the second boy 
he asked him to say the Lord's Prayer. The boy with 
a good deal of hesitation at last accomplished it. 

'' Now, who told us to say this prayer ? '' 

A pause, then one little fellow sings out, '' Please 
sir, Mr. Dryasdust did last week/' 

''But,'' said Arthur," ''in the Bible who says we 
are to say that prayer ? " 

Various answers all wrong are given. 

Mr. Dryasdust, who was curious to know how the 
young Curate would manage his first catechizing, had 
caught most of what had been said, and thinking that 
their answers reflected no credit on himself, he walked 
up to Arthur and said, " They only know what they 
prepare, sir, and they did not have the Lord's Prayer 
for to-day, sir." 

"Well, but I suppose they all know it, or ought 
to?" 

"Yes, sir, but they are not accustomed to any 
questions much, sir, like what you just asked them." 

"Ah, well," replied Arthur, "we shall soon get 
accustomed to each other." 

" Now, Jones, why does it say ' Ou/r Father ' and not 
' My Father ? ' " 

Arthur had to explain, which he did, by saying that 
it is wrong to be selfish, and that we should pray for 
each other and collectively. By the time he had 
analysed the Lord's Prayer it was time for the class to 
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resume their secular studies; so saying, '^Boys, on 
Friday I sliall expect you to know the Lord's Prayer, 
every one of you, and to remember what I have said 
to you to-day,'' he left the school. 

Arthur, as he strolled down the hill, wondered what 
good Dryasdust thought mere mechanical saying of 
Catechism could possibly do a lot of children. He would 
have been still more astonished had he known that 
Dryasdust was pretty nearly as ignorant as the boys 
he had to teach, if he were taken ever so little out of 
the beaten pathway wherein he had walked for the 
last seven years as Master of the Clevedale School. 

Arthur was as '^ thorough " in his preaching as in 
his instruction to children, he tried to make everything 
plain and to get to the bottom of everything. Seeing 
that the class of men who least frequented church 
were mechanics and labourers, he especially sought to 
find out their objections and to remove them as far as 
he was able. In this he derived great help from his 
Eector, who, not being a preacher himself, was glad to 
find that his Curate was fairly eloquent and able to 
'^ speak home," as the phrase goes, to the masses. He 
preached strongly against drunkenness and described 
in vivid language the drunkard's home; but while 
thus dealing with the common fault of the lower 
classes he as strongly protested against the selfishness 
and pride of the '' upper ten." The consequence was 
that the workmen said one to another '' he hits fair all 
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round/' and this pleased them ; they came to church 
to hea/r, they found that a man was speaking to them 
as a man to men, and they came again ; by degrees 
mechanics trora his father's parish would walk over to 
hear the '^ young parson/' and those who came once 
came again. 

Mr. Rashleigh felt that the work he was so anxious 
about — the interesting working-men in reKgious matters 
was being speedily accomplished; from listening to 
sermons, the men began to join in the hymns, and 
many became practical and real Christians. Arthur 
felt in his element, he found that he possessed the art 
of speaking home to the working-man, of gaining his 
good will and his sympathy. '^ I have found my voca- 
tion," he thought to himself — '^ from henceforth I have 
something worth living for." 

A cloud was rising which dashed his hopes to the 
ground and broke up the good work he was 
engaged in. 

Arthur one Sunday evening after service walked 
over to Sleepytown to see his parents and met them 
while passing through the West Street on the way to 
the river-side. 

^^ Well, father, how are you ? what a lovely evening ! 
I suppose you and mother are going for a trot by the 
river ? " 

" Yes," replied the Vicar, rather shortly. 

They walked on some distance when they came to 

6 
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about half a dozen respectable-looking men wlio were 
walking back to Sleepytown. The Vicar pulled up. 

'^Marsden, I want you to see to the front gate 
to-morrow, the hinges are loose. Where have you 
been this evening, I did not see you in church ? '' 

'* WeVe been at Clevedale, sir," and so saying they 
touched their hats to the young man, less respectfully 
to the Yicar, and walked on. 

'' I tell you what it is, Arthur, I won't put up with 
this any longer. I intended spealdng to you before, 
I wonder you have not better feelings than to try and 
draw away your father's parishioners by preaching 
abominable Badioalism. Mr. Eashleigh should know 
better than to support you in it.'' 

Arthur exclaimed, '' Good gracious me, father ! what 
on earth do you mean ? I don't draw away your people^ 
nor do I preach Radicalism, to the best of my know- 
ledge." 

''Yes, Arthur, you do," joined in the Vicaress. 
'' You go and stick up for those horrid labourers, and 
try and win popularity that way. I think it very hard 
that your poor father who has worked all these years 
at Sleepytown, should have it spoilt by his own 



son." 



Arthur was upset by this parental onslaught, and 
after a few more bitter remarks by his parents, he said 
he thought it was time for him to reftum home, which 
he did with a sigh of relief. 
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Mr. RasUeigli saw something had gone wrong with 
his carate^ and tried to draw it out^ bat all his attempts 
were useless ; the most he could find was that he had 
met his parents, but not one syllable more. When 
Mr. Bashleigh and his wife were alone that evening, 
the Rector said quietly, " I fear, my love, that Mac- 
donald has been bullying poor Arthur about something 
or other ; I should not wonder if that dreadful jealousy 
was the moving cause, for you must have observed that 
several of his parishioners always come here now to 
hear Arthur. I wish they would not, but one cannot 
wonder at them. They ask bread and are given a 
stone, but Arthur seems to put himself in their placet 
and to feel for all their troubles and wants. Mac* 
donald will drive him away, I fear.'' 

'' Yes,'' replied his wife, '^ he drove dear Anna to 
Rome— what an unhappy vicarage that is — always 
some quarrel or some grievance !" 

The next morning Mr. Rashleigh received the 
following letter, which he handed to his wife without 
saying a word. 

'' Slkbfytown, Stmday Night. 
'' Dear Rashleigh, 

'' I am sorry to have to complain of my 
own son, but I cannot put up with the evident desire 
he has to act the Clerical Demagogue, and thus to 
draw my parishioners to hear him. I must say, I 

6 * 
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wonder yon encourage a young man in such a mistaken 
policy. He will utterly ruin his prospects, besides 
doing harm to our people if he continues to prostitute 
the pulpit to the vile Communism he has somewhere 
picked up. I think your friendship for me should 
lead you to put a stop to this sort of thing. 

"Yours truly, 

''John Macdonald.^' 

'' What are you going to do, dear V^ said his wife. 

'' I am puzzled to know. You see, it is not as if I 
had to deal with a friend only, or one who called him- 
self such ; but he is the boy's father, and if he took 
it into his head, is quite capable of cutting him off 
penniless, as he did his daughter.'' 

I 

Mr. Rashleigh, after breakfast walked over to 
Sleepytown, to expostulate with Mr. Macdonald. It 
was quite hopeless, the Vicar was almost rude to him, 
when he suggested that Arthur was really leavening 
with the Christian principle those whom he no 
more than Mr. Macdonald had been successful in 
reaching. 

The result of the interview was, that Mr. Rashleigh 
said, if the Vicar wished it, he would suggest to Arthur 
that he should try and get the Bishop to give him a 
curacy elsewhere. 

Mr. Rashleigh broke it to him as gently as possible, 
saying he thought that if once his father got such 
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jealous notions into Us Head, it would involve endless 
unpleasantness if he remained. Arthur silently 
pondered over his Rector's suggestion and then said, 
'' If you think it will be better for me to leave I will 
do so j but I won't take another curacy again at once, 
I shall go and stay with my cousin Beginald Birkbeck. 
I think it is very cruel of my father. He first drives 
my sister from her home, and then me from the place 
where I was comfortably settled, and from the friends 
with whom I am always happy/' 

^'Take it as a trial, my boy, and don't despair. 
Good oftentimes comes out of evil. Were I only to 
consult my own feelings, I should tell you to stay 



on/' 



The news soon spread about that the young curate 
was going to leave, and rumour put the blame on 
the Vicar of Sleepytown, for he had been iU advised 
enough to preach one or two sermons diametrically 
opposed to those of his son and of Mr. Eashleigh. 

The families near were divided : a few sided with 
the Vicar, but the majority ranged themselves on 
the side of the Curate. Things were thus so un- 
pleasant that Arthur hastened his departure lest his 
father should become more violent in the matter than 
he was already. 

Thus, after a few months only was Arthur driven 
from his first curacy. 

Mr. Macdonald no longer saw mechanics and shop 
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boys and labourers on the road to Clevedale for service, 
nor did he on the other hand succeed in getting any of 
them to put their feet inside Sleepytown Church. He 
still bellowed at his people for not giving more at the 
collections, and even with more vehemence than before 
did he preach against Dissenters and Romanists. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TUENBD OUT OF HIS SeCOND CuEACT. 

AsTHUB Macdonald's cousin^ Eeginald Birkbeck^ 
was a clever young barrister of private means^ who 
lived in London and made far more by writing for the 
Press than by professional work. To him went 
Arthm*, feeling that a change of scene and new life 
would be necessary after the most unfortunate termi- 
nation of his first curacy. 

We make the acquaintance of Birkbeck at the break- 
fast table in South Audley Street. 

'' Well, Arthur, I hope I have not kept you waiting ; 
why did you not begin break&st without me ? I was 
rather tired after last night/' 

'^ Oh, no," replied Arthur, " Fm not at all hungry, 
thanks, — ^who was there ? *' 

''Well, let me see — old Seal, Lord Know-all, a 
Father Olary and Mr. Taylor, several more whose 
names I forget. By-the-bye, the Priest tells me your 
sister, Mrs. Lumley, is coming to town next week— 
youVe not seen much of her lately, have you ? *' 
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'^ No,^' repKed Arthur ; " you see as a clergyman it 
is rather awkward/' 

''As a fiddlesticks,'' rejoined his cousin. ''You 
Protestant parsons are a vast deal too bigoted to 
suit me. Now, that's what I like with priests, they 
know the world better. Father Clary last night was 
most agreeable— never mentioned the word religion, 
but talked no end about the spectroscope." 

"I say, Eeginald, what do you mean by 'you 
Protestant parsons ? ' — why you are a Protestant 
yourself." 

" Not I ; I detest the whole canting brood — I'm a 
Christian unattached, that's what I am, and I told 
Clary so." 

" And what did he say ? " replied Arthur. 

" Why, that I was logical, for a man ought to be a 
Catholic or a Deist or nothing." 

" That is to say," answered Arthur, " that rather 
than worship Christ as a Protestant he would prefer 
his denying Him ; and that man is a Christian priest ! " 

Birkbeck thought for a minute and then said quietly, 
"I did not look at it in that way, I take it that he 
m^ant a man who believes in a Revelation must believe 
in a Church to bear witness to that Revelation." 

" But," said Arthur, " I believe that, yet I do not 
become a Roman Catholic." 

" No," said Birkbeck, " but you will before long. I 
ehould if I were you." 
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After breakfast Birkbeck and his cousin smoked 
cigars and read the papers, an occupation at which we 
will for a short time leave them, while we enter another 
house of a very different sort. 

In a shabby room at the top of a three-storied house 
in a small street off Regent Street sat a young man 
with a care-worn face with his elbows on a table, on 
which were strewed several books, while opposite him 
sat a man of about fifty years of age, whose dress 
betokened the Priest, whose face showed that sympathy 
had not been ousted by ability, as is sometimes the 
case. 

^' Father Clary, what am I to do ? If I become a 
Catholic my father will turn me out of doors, and I 
have not got a penny in the world of my own/' 

*^My child, do your duty first and leave the rest to 
God — better to starve in this world than to be con- 
demned in that which is to come/' 

^^But you don't mean that none but Catholics can 
be saved. Father ? " 

'^My boy, have you so little remembered what I 
have tried to impress on you ; a man is judged accord- 
ing as he acts up to his light. If a man is a sincere 
Protestant, weU and good; but to sin against light, to 
stifle conscience, this is a sin of deadly character, and 
separates the soul from God." 

''To give up fether and mother and home ^nd 
friends — oh, 'tis hard, 'tis cruelly hard !" A sob burst 
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from him^ while the Priest rose from the table, and^ 
putting his hand on his shoulder^ said softly, '' He that 
loveth father or mother more than me, il^ not worthy 
of me.'' 

''Fll come, forgive my weakness. Father Clary/' 

Yet another scene must pass before us ere we return 
to Arthur and Reginald Birkbeck. 

A bright fire burnt on the hearth in the cheerful 
dining-room of Beaufort Cottage. The ladies of the 
house had retired to the drawing-room after dessert, 
while Major Lamort and his son Dick, whose acquaint- 
ance we made at Bamsgate, sipped their claret. 

'' I tell you, Dick, I have cut him out of my will, 
and not one penny shall he ever receive from me. The 
idea of one of our family turning Papist ! it is a per- 
fect disgrace /" 

'' But what will he live on ; he can't starve ? " 

" Can't he ; all the better for him. I shan't help him. 
Would you believe it, a d-;— d Priest has written to me 
saying 'by Grod's grace ' George has become a Catholic, 
and hoping that as he acted conscientiously I would 
not be angry with him. The fellow's impudence ! Pd 
like to horsewhip him." 

The Major drank another glass of wine, passed the 
decanter to his son, and said, ''I say, Dick, no more of 
this subject; to come to yourself. McSweeny tells 
me >you have over-drawn your account; what is the 
meaning of this ?" 
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Dick Lamort coloured and stammered^ and at last 
said, '' Tou see the regiment has moved about a good 
deal lately^ and the dances we have given have made 
me rather short/' 

"Look here, Dick/' replied his father, '^ don't tell 
me a parcel of nonsense ; is it a girl, or a horse, or 
what ? out with it." 

" WeU, if you will forgive me, I'll tell you. The 
truth is, that a girl I'm rather fond of was hard up, 
and " 

" Oh ! I see, you rascal," said his father, giving 
him a slap on the back, ''a girl in the case. FU for- 
give you; but, Dick, girls are expensive things, so 
don't you go in too much for presents and that sort of 
thing. What do you want to make you all right ?" 

" Forty will be oceans," replied Dick. 

" All right, my boy ; you shall have it ; and now 
before we join the ladies, remember don't mention 
your brother's name to me. I have no wish to hear 
him named again." 

" All right, father ; but poor George will starve if 
you don't help him." 

^' Then let him. What right has a son of mine to 
degrade himself in that fashion ? Those cursed priests 
may keep him alive ; I won't." 

Do some of my gentle readers say this is over- 
drawn ? Would that it were ! Truth is stranger than 
fiction, and fiction is oftentimes based on sad realities. 
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Birkbeck informed Arfclmr the day after we saw them 
together in Audley Street, that he was going to ask 
George Lamort to dine, and told him how harshly his 
father, the Major, had behaved to him. Arthur made 
no objection, and in truth was more curious than he 
cared to own, tp hear what his cousin would probably 
say to account for his perversion. Arthur had abeady 
entered, at the Bishop's request, into negociations 
respecting another curacy, for Bishop Forcible thought 
no good would come to a young man of evident ability 
being long idle after such an unfortunate introduction 
as he had had to clerical life. The Bishop had sti&r- 
gested tlu.t he should enter into communiLion A 
a Mr. Joyce, the Vicar of a church in a commercial 
town, and which would thus be diametrically opposed 
to the entourage of his first curacy. 

We will now listen, unseen, to the conversation of 
Birkbeck and his two guests at dinner that evening. 

'^ Well, George, old fellow, I'm awfully sorry about 
this row with your pater ; but what are you going to 
do ? You can't starve, you know." So spoke Birk- 
beck. 

" I can starve, but I don't want to do so ; and yet 
I cannot see my way of getting enough pay to keep 
things going. Father Clary is very kind, but you 
know they have so many calls on them that I cannot 
expect or ask them for help. He did give me four 
sovereigns yesterday, but I only took them on the 
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nnderstanding tliat it was the first and last charity I 
would accept/' 

Arthur heard this without saying a word, but 
thought to himself, " He must be very much in earnest 
to stand being turned out of doors in that fashion/' 
'^ George,'' he said, '^my sister is a Romanist, and 
Lumley knows no end of people, could not they get 
you something to do as a temporary measure ? I'll ask 
them, if you like." 

'' Thanks, old fellow; small contributions thank- 
fully received, you know. I'm a good shot, can swim 
and boat, and so on, but I'm afraid most work is 
closed to me, thanks to my having been brought up 
and educated as a gentleman. Why don't you join us, 
Arthur ; as for Reginald he's too bad a character ; but 
one who holds orthodox views like you, should come 
over ? " 

Arthur laughed as he answered, " It's just because 
I hope I am a Christian now, and not a heretic, that 
I remain stationary; you had far better make old 
Reginald a Roman, he is a very shady customer at 
present." 

Reginald passed the decanter, saying as he did so, 

" You are quite right, George. I have told Arthur 
he should join you; the Church of England is only 
meant for broad thinkers like me, and an orthodox 
Christian has no business to be satisfied or remain in 
it." 
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^'I don't see tliat," said Arthur; ''the Thirty-niiie 
Articles are in accordance with the Early Councils as 
to the Divinity of Christ, and similar questions ; and if 
a man is sound on those points, that's the great thing. 
Eitual and all that sort of thing is very immaterial/' 

'' But," said Birkbeck, '' look at Bishop Campden, 
who is known to be shaky on the Atonement ; and, as 
for that, I can count on my fingers London clergymen 
who don't believe that Christ is God. Now, if such a 
belief is necessary to salvation, as the Athanasian 
Creed says, why Bishop Campden, Mr. Hook, Dean 
Warrington, will be damned, and yet they are orthodox 
members of the Church of England." 

'' I deny their orthodoxy," replied Arthur ; '' they are 
wolves in sheep's clothing, and should be turned out.'* 

'' But," persevered Birkbeck, *' they are not, and so 
you are in a Church which tolerates heresy." 

''The Church of Rome," said Arthur, "has tolerated 
what she conceived to be heresy. Look at the Jansen- 
ists, who were long in her but not of her ! and so with 
the Franciscans and Dominicans. Lifdilibility does 
not prevent the existence of heresy." 

This brought George to the front again, who 
remarked, 

" Yes, but there is this diflference : the Pope, sooner 
or later, gets rid of heresy, and condemns it and those 
who maintain it, but the Church of England does not 
try^ and turn out those whom Eeginald mentions." 



ic 
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Arthur answered, 

'^ The Popes may do so sometimes, but not always, 
and so cannot be quoted as always right. Look at 
Pope Honorius, who was condemned by a General 
Council as heretical. If the shepherd goes wrong the 
sheep will stray.'' 

Got you there, George,'' chimed in Reginald; 

depend upon it, you people who talk about the 
Church are aU on slippery ground. What do you say 
to Honorius ? — ^not that I know." 

*'I don't see the reply,'' said George, ''but Fm not 
a theologian. I believe that Rome is right, even if 
Honorius was wrong, and I would rather live and die 
in a Church which has produced saints like "Vincent de 
Paul, St. Francis de Sales, and men like them, who 
always said Rome must be the head of the Church, 
than in the Church of England, where there is morality 
to a certain extent, but as for positive sanctity, why, it 
is almost unknown, and generally disliked when seen. 
Look at the way celibacy and the higher life is scoflFed at. 
No, Arthur, I may not argue well, but I would rather 
die on the side of the Saints than with those who 
founded a Church after breaking their vows of celibacy, 
and oftentimes doing even worse — ^the tree is known 
by its fruits." 

This caused the conversation to change, for the 
appeal to sanctity of life did not give room for contro- 
versy ; whereas, if George had remained arguing about 
dogmas, the discussion might have lasted till midnight. 
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The remainder of the evening was occupied with 
non-religious subjects, and the following week Arthur 
went down to Battle-brook to begin work in his second 
curacy. 

He always tried to formulate out and harmonize his 
thoughts; he did so respecting the above conversa- 
tion. It seemed to him that all OAithority in the 
Church of England was at an end; but he also, 
especially considering the case of Honorius, and the 
dispute which lasted for so many years between 
the Religious Orders concerning the Blessed Virgin, 
saw no infallible authority in Rome. This being 
the case, he was logically as far removed from 
the Catholic Church as if he were an admirer and 
follower of the ravings of a Murphy or the piety of 
the Bock. 

So far we see his mental attitude towards Rome. It 
remains to show what line he marked out to follow as 
a consistent member of the Church of England. 
George Lamort had shown him that it was the sanctity 
for which the Church of Rome has been so renowned 
which had led him to take the step he had, and not so 
much from a study of particular doctrines. Arthur 
pondered deeply over the cause of the holiness which 
is so evident in the lives of the Saints, and he thought 
he found the key which opened to him the secret. 

The easiest way of showing the reader of these 
pages what passed through his mind will be to quote 
a few passages from a well-known work of Father 
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Newman's The Orammar of Assent On pages 53 
and 55 of the third edition, he writes, '' Theology, 
as snch, always is notional, as being scientific ; religion, 
as being personal, should be real ; but except within a 
small range of subjects, it commonly is not real in 
England. As to Catholic populations, such as those of 
mediaBval Europe, or the Spain of this day, or quasi- 
Catholic as those of Eussia, among them assent to 
religious objects is real, not notional. To them the 
Supreme Being, our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, Angels 
and Saints, heaven and hell, are as present as if they 
were objects of sight ; but such a faith does not suit 
the genius of modem England/' And, again, on 
page 53, ^'It (the &ith of Englishmen) induces its 
followers to be content with this meagre view of 
revealed truth ; or rather, it is suspicious and protests, 
or is frightened, as if it saw a figure in a picture move 
out of its frame, when our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, 
or the Holy Apostles, are spoken of as real beings, 
and really such as Scripture implies them to he" 
Arthur felt that the sanctity which the Roman 
Catholic Church glories in producing so often in 
her members, was due to the personal relationship, 
the active, real, flesh-and-blood relationship existing 
between the seen and the unseen, between the Saints 
and Angels and those on earth, between the Son o^ 
God and the Children of God. Impressed with this 
idea, determined not again to run the risk of alienat- 

7 
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ing any one by Christian Socialism, he went to Battle- 
brook hopeful of impressing on those with whom he 
had ministerial relationship, the all-powerful use of 
realizing vividly the presence of Jesus and His Saints, 
and the Hving in the personal presence of the beings 
of the unseen world. 

His Vicar was a man whose opinions were unformed, 
he had at one time thrown in his lot with the Evan- 
gelicals of Battlebrook, but the want of stability and 
the advent of Bishop Forcible, whose views were not 
so narrow, gradually made Mr. Joyce adopt a diflFerent 
attitude to his dear '' Brothers in Christ.*' 

The Evangelicals, as may be supposed, put up their 
backs at this treatment by '^Brother Joyce,'' and took 
to praying at him, and preaching at him — a very 
common mode of warfare in the Church of England. 

The High Church party, on the other hand, were as 
little pleased as the Low, for Mr. Joyce was a " trim- 
mer,'' and did not wish to throw in his lot with those 
who, perhaps, would be inclined to lead him on too 
fast to please the worldly-wise Bishop Forcible. 

His new Vicar, one morning soon after his arrival, 
called him into his study, and putting a little book 
into his hand, observed, ^* I have found it always best 
that my Curates should know the line I take; and I 
have learnt a great deal from this, and so I think you 
cannot do better than read it, and as far as possible 
conform your teaching to it." 
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Arthur looked at the title GhrisUanityin a Nutshell, 
by Taylor, and said he was much obliged. 

''We will now/' added Mr. Joyce, ''go into the 
church.'' 

They walked together into the empty building, and 
to Arthur's suprise, the Vicar knelt down at the 
altarr ails and beckoned to him to do the same. A 
moment of silence and then began a prayer to Almighty 
God, as follows: — "O Almighty Father, deign to 
look down from Heaven upon this young person wha 
is about to work and to endeavour, by Thy help, ta 
save souls in my parish, grant that his heart may bo 
firmly fixed on Thee, and that no worldly praise, none 
of the Beductions oJ sociely, may make L neglect 
that work which he now purposes to undertake. And 
O Lord, we beseech Thee, let him not neglect Thy 
poor and weakly children, but equally labour for the 
salvation of the lower orders as well as the society into 
which by the desire of Thy Bishop, Forcible, he will 
be thrown. These, and all other blessings, bestow upon 
this young man here kneeling meekly before Thee, 
for Christ's sake. Amen.'* The Vicar knelt a minute 
more in prayer, and then rose and said, 

*' Now, Mr. Macdonald, we will go and see a very 
able fellow- worker of mine, a Mr. Oantwise, a Bible-^ 
reader. I find him a most invaluable man." 

Arthur made no reply. The lecture he had received 

from the Vicar under the guise of a prayer, and tho: 

7 * 
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vulgar tone of superiority rankled in his heart. In due 
time they reached the cottage in which Cantwise lived. 
The Vicar knocked at the door, and a meek voice 
repHed, 

'' Come in.^' 

A man of about sixty, slowly rose from the table on 
which lay open a large Bible, while before him was an 
array of soup tickets and penny washing-book sort of 
looking articles heaped in profusion on table and 
sofa. On the walls were the engravings of two 
starched prim-looking men in black gowns and very 
large '^ bibs,'* while over the chimney-piece were two 
very prominent texts. 

Believe and he saved* Jesus only. 

'' Ah, Mr. Cantwise, I see you are busy, let me intro- 
duce to you a fellow-worker — ^ my curate, Mr* 
Macdonald.'^ 

Mr. Cantwise looked out of the comer of his eyes at 
our friend and replied, " Happy to make the young 
gentleman's acquaintance.'' 

" Confound his impudence," thought Arthur. 

'' By-the-bye," said Mr. Joyce, " I did not see any 
of ihe widows from Boyle's Court at church last night, 
you had better go round there to-day, and hint to them 
that we cannot give clothing club tickets or soup 
tickets to those who show neglect of their spiritual 
opportunities." 

The Vicar was standing by the door when a brother 
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clergyman passed by, the Broad Oliurcli rector of St. 
Thomas's. 

'' Why, Smythe/' said Mr. Joyce, ''I thought you had 
service to-day at teu.'' 

'' Well so I had, but I pay a dog to bark, isn't that 
enough V* 

Mr. Joyce wished he had not spoken. Mr. Oantwise 
sighed out ''Poor unregenerate man,'' while Arthur 
boiling over said aloud, " What a cad !" Mr. Joyce 
started ; " a cat in the room — ^no I think not I" A 
little more cheerfiil mutual self-complaisant conversation 
passed, and Arthur was told that he would not be 
wanted any more that morning. Gladly he seized his 
hat and bowing stiffly to the Reader, got out into the 
fresh air of heaven. 

The Vicar told Arthur he wished him to preach on 
Sunday morning, as people always liked to hear a new 
Curate, and added that he hoped he would not be nervous. 

Arthur replied '' Oh, dear no, I just say what comes 
to me on the subject, although I always write out my 
sermon first of all." 

Sunday morning came in due course, and our friend 
about twelve o'clock found himself in a lofty pulpit with 
about twelve hundred people all glaring at him. His 
first glance round showed him faces puritanical, faces 
secular, &ces ritualistic, faces atheistic, faces sympa- 
thetic, faces critical.; in brief, the congregation was 
made up of men and women of every diversity of 
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opinion, and with, but one motive in common at that 
moment ; namely, wonder how the new Curate would 
preach, and whether he was High, Low, op Broad in 
his tendencies. 

Room and my readers' patience forbid me to do more 
than give an extract from our hero's first sermon at 
his new curacy. His text was taken from the sixth 
chapter of St. Mark, ver. 3 : ''Is not this the 
carpenter, the son of Mary V After opening out his 
subject he went on with increased animation. 

"But in, addition to anguish of soul, he endured 
family bereavement. Joseph was not our Lord's real 
father, but he was as a father, and as Jesus waa 
perfect man as well as perfect God, it follows as a matter 
of necessity that He should love His adopted father as 
intensely as a good child among as should love his 
father — and yet, loving Joseph as He must have 
done — ^he was taken from Him. Thus Jesus is the 
great comforter of all widows and orphans. For He 
was fatherless and His mother a widow. ThiiJs, my 
brethren, of that good man Joseph, who from all 
eternity was chosen by Almighty God to be the foster- 
father of our Lord — ^think of that good old man lying 
on the humble bed of poverty, dying. Think also of 
the Virgin and that young man, the carpenter's son, 
watching the last gasp of that dearly loved father and 
husband. Truly Jesus knows human sorrow — let all 
of us then, who have had such a loss, or on whom 
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sucli a loss may come — ^let us in our trouble-^turn our 
thoughts to that death-bed scene in the little Eastern 
village and in Jesus we shall find a fellow-sufferer. 
Then that all-perfect man had the care of His widowed 
mother. Think, my brethren, how tenderly and 
lovingly must He have watched her every action and 
anticipated every wish. I will give you but one 
example of the deep love borne by Jesus to that most 
blessed of all women. 

"In the second chapter of St. John's Gospel we have 
an account of a Marriage Feast, and we must bear in 
mind that hitherto Jesus had done no miracle. His 
Ministerial life was but just begun; His blessed 
mother was quite aware that hitherto He had wrought 
no miracle ; equally was she aware that as the Son of 
God ^ all power was given Him in heaven and earth,* 
therefore knowing this, observe her question — ' They 
have no wine ? ' Think over these words — their 
simplicity and the amazing faith in the power of that 
Son. Now, mark the reply : ^ Woman, what have I 
to do with thee f mine hour is not yet come.' Woman, 
you must remember, in the Syrian language which our 
Lord spoke, does not mean the same as when we say in 
English ' woman.' Onr Lord says, ' What have I to 
do with thee ? ' He asks a question, and to show her 
the reason why He asks her. He adds : * Mine hour is 
not yet come.' What must she have thought of His 
reply ? We learn by reading what she said to the 
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servants: 'Whatsoever He saith onto you, do it/ 
She had seen the look on the face of her Divine Son> 
as He tamed and answered her unspohmi thoughts. 
She knew by His answer that as yet ' His hour was 
not come.' His hour for showing His Divine power 
by working a miracle; but she saw also His hole, that 
face of the God-man which St. Mark so studied — ^that 
face said to her, ' I had not yet wished to work a 
miracle but you my mother — ^you on whose breast I 
have slept — ^you who have lulled me to sleep and 
calmed my infant troubles — you ask me.' Was she 
satisfied by that look ? Her answer shows her satisfac- 
tion, and her faith — ' Whatsoever he saith unto you — 
do it.' You know the remainder of the story of that 
Marriage Feast — ^how Jesus wrought His first miracle 
to please His mother."* 

Arthur said more of a similar nature, and then 
remarked that Jesus loved Lazarus like a brother and 
wept over the news of his death, and finished by 
saying that the great example of love for family and 
home is Jesus Christ. 

After service the Vicar, who looked very uncomfort- 
able, asked him to dine at the Vicarage. While the 
Vicaj, the Vicaress, and Arthur were talking in the 

* I have drawn but little on real outward facts in this novel, 
but the Sermon from which I have quoted was preached by me 
when an Anglican curate ; and it is true that some who heard it 
accused me of Eomanism, and others of Unitarianism. 
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drawing-room tlie servant came in with a note for Mr, 
Joyce. He read it, and without a remark handed it over 
to Arthur : — 

" Rev. Sir, — 1 hope that young minister will never 
occupy the pulpit again in your church. He is a rank 
Romanist — the idea of his talking about the ' Mother 
of Jesus standing in her blue robe,' and such like 
talk ! Why it's the very thing to make the giddy 
young men and women of the congregation think 
about her, and you. Rev. Sir, know how undesirable 
that is, for once they get on that line Rome is the end 
of the journey. 

*' I am. Rev. Sir, 

One of your Parisliioners." 
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Arthur laughed as he handed it back to the Yicar, 
saying, *' How a Catholic would chuckle if he read that ! 
but do you often, Mr. Joyce, get these anonymous 
letters ? '' 

'^ Yes, when my people are frightened at what they 
hear,'' said the Vicar. 

Another knock at the door, followed by another 
note. 

" Really," said the Vicar, with an angry movem^ent 
of his hands, ''you must not preach such a peculiar 
sermon again, Mr. Macdonald ; my people won't stand 
it." 

Arthur was handed the following note : — 
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'^ Deab Mb. Joyce, — I regret to say that your new 
curate seems to me to be bat a badly disguised 
Unitarian. What Christian worthy of the name would 
lower the noble views we hold of Christ's Divinity by 
talking of His being taught in a village school in 
Gralilee ? and then that dreadful remark that Lazarus 
and Jesus Christ loved each other like brothers. I 
trust either such a minister will not preach again or 
that the Bishop will call him to some other post. 

''Yours faithfully, 

'' Robert Emptypatb." 

"Well, Mr. Joyce, the one neutralizes the other. 
But surely these two must be outsiders, for your 
parishioners could not be so ignorant with teaching 
based on Christianity in a Nutshell? '* 

The Vicar's eyes opened wider and wider. — '' Do 
you mean to insult me, sir ?'* 

'* I — I — ,'' stammered Arthur. '' God forbid ; why, 
what do you mean ?'' 

*' You impute, sir, that I do not know how to teach 
my flock, or they would not be so ignorant.'' 

''Oh, I see, Mr. Joyce j but, really, such never 
entered my head. I was thinking — " - 

" Pray, say no more, Mr. Macdonald. I do not 
think our ways lie in the same direction. My people 
are not accustomed to such a worldly way of treating 
the GospeL I quite agi*ee with Mr. Empty pate that 
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all reverence for our Christian Faith would cease if it 
were analysed and humanized in that fashion/^ 

^'Surely,^^ replied Arthur, " if Jesus is perfect 
man^ as well as God, His humanity may lawftdly be 
dwelt upon?^* 

^' I do not say it may not, but there are two ways of 
doing everything. I have preached in this church 
nine years, and never was accused of bringing forward 
the Virgin Mary, or of being a Unitarian/* 

Arthur did not know what to say ; he felt that Mr. 
Joyce was not the man to cause people to think or to 
grumble on account of his sermons, for the very 
simple reason that all dogma was perfectly watered 
down, and moral teaching, such as might have come 
from the lips of a pious Buddhist^ substituted. On 
going to the School in the afternoon he was met by 
Mr. Cantwise, who remarked, " May I take the liberty 
of asking, sir, if you have been a Boman Catholic, 
'cause I hear you speak about the Virgin Mary V 

Arthur replied, "You may ask any question you 
like, but I am not going to answer you. You must 
have a queer notion of Christianity if you think you 
can have it without Christ.'* 

" Lor, sir, you make my hair stand on end. Forty 
years have I served Christ, and you tells me I am 
without Him." Mr. Cantwise looked the very picture of 
injured innocence, while Arthur, too disgusted to 
laugh, said, "I never supposed you denied . Christ, 
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but I suppose He came into the world in the same way 
you did, as far as having a mother is concerned/' 

*' That's a Papist argument, for last week we had 
one of them ugly-faced customers trying to make Sally 
McQuire send her children to their schools; such 
ingratitude I never saw, for this winter every week 
shelve had two soup tickets, and only last week the 
Vicar's lady gave her a pair of blankets." 

" But was she a Catholic ? because, if so, surely you 
don't want to make her lose her faith by bribes," 

Better for Arthur that he had never seen Cantwise, 
if he wished to remain Curate to Joyce. 

The Bible-reader flushed red as he walked off, say- 
ing, '' A nice beginning for a young Curate to accuse 
me and my Vicar of bribing Papists ; no, sir, I never 
heard such a thing said before. Them poor benighted 
Irish as is without Christ, and you say we make 
them ' lose their faith.'" 

Arthur remained but a few minutes in the School, 
and then returned to his lodgings, feeling that Cantwise 
would to a certainty try and checkmate every step he 
took, be it what it might. 

That very Sunday night a brother clergyman who 
was what is commonly known as a rabid Evangelical, 
preached against the insidious attacks of the Papists 
against our Protestant Church, and warned his hearers 
that even in their town he feared the Papists had their 
agents. ^' Yea, they creep even] into our pulpits. 
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preacliing up carnal notions of the Lord, tickling the 
ears of silly men and women by new-fangled state- 
ments/' etc. This was enough. The Vicar felt that 
if he supported his Curate he would immediately be 
set down as a High Churchman, and so lose the 
sympathy of part of his flock; he, therefore, wrote 
to Bishop Forcible a cautious letter, saying he feared 
the brother had been shaken by his sister's perversion, 
and that if he kept him as Curate the whole place 
would be in an uproar. 

The Bishop ordered Arthur to go and see him and 
bring with him the sermon in question. He did so. 
The Bishop in his interview was kind, but pompous, 
and remarked, " I have read your sermon with interest 
— ^I may say with great interest — ^but also with regret. 
"We are not accustomed to have the Humanity of our 
Divine Lord so prominently brought forward. Our 
people, Mr. Macdonald, are very much afraid of Roman 
error and the cultus of the Blessed Virgin seems to 
me to have sprung up from an undue dwelling on the 
Humanity of Christ instead of raising our minds to 
His Divinity. You see one of your hearers actually 
thought you were a Unitarian. Not, you know, that 
I agree with him in his conclusion, but if he drew 
such a conclusion it shows the danger which I mention. 
Again, Mr. Joyce tells me you have found fault with 
his mode of work with the Ixish in his parish. It is 
injudicious of so young a clergyman to take a side on 
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any of these questions, he should follow in the broad- 
beaten track till he gets himself permeated with the 
feeling of Anglicanism. I myself object to extremes 
either of Bitual or Dogma, either Low Church or 
High.'' 

Much more to the same purport fell from the lips of 
Bishop Forcible, who finally recommended Arthur to 
ofier himself for Bishop Orthodox's Mission in Central 
Asia, or if he preferred, some other post, say with 
Bishop Daring of the Polar Begions. Arthur thanked 
his Lordship for his advice and withdrew, determined 
that nothing should induce him again to accept a post 
as curate in the Anglican Establishments 



CHAPTER X. 
Angling in Soman Waters. 

Aethur on his return from this Episcopal lecture 
wrote to his sister saying he was leaving his present 
curacy and would she have him at her house for a visit. 
Lamley wrote back saying his wife was in Scotland 
and he was doing the '' grass-widower,'' but would be 
delighted to put him up if he would come, and that 
Anna would be back in about a fortnight. 

Arthur accepted the invitation, and so once again 
found himself in London. 

'' What has become of Lamort V* he asked, the even- 
ing after his arrival. 

'^ Oh, haven't you heard ? he is become a Priest, at 
least, is on the high road ; but we Papists don't turn 
a layman into a Priest in three months like certain 
friends of mine in the Anglican Church, He will not 
be ordained for three years yet. Curiously enough I 
expect him here to-morrow, for his father is dying, 
and although he has not yet asked to see the boy, 
George thinks it best to be near in case he gets into a 
softer frame of mind before saying adieu to this world 
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George Lamort arrived in due course, attired as if 
already priested, namely, in Roman collar, clean 
shaven, and witli long ecclesiastically cut coat. 
Arthur found out on inquiry that he had already 
received minor orders, and that it is the custom for 
young clerics to assume an ecclesiastical dress so soon 
as they become ecclesiastics, which they are before 
becoming priests. "We need hardly say that Lamort 
and Macdonald very soon began to discuss those 
religious questions, which were of deep interest to 
both of them. Lamort was being taught in a semi- 
nary wherein the notions were very Ultramontane, 
and indeed, the reaction which converts undergo 
necessarily makes them extreme at first. And this is. 
not confined to religious changes of belief ; any change 
of belief in politics or social questions always' inclines 
a man to be what many would call bigoted, and what 
in any case must be allowed to be enthusiastic. 

Lamort listened to Macdonald^s " tale of woe,'^ and 
then remarked that he saw nothing to be surprised at 
in the least, for that the very existence of the Anglican 
Church was simply as a protest against Eome, and 
therefore on the question of Rome all Anglicans were 
united, but that on all other questions there was no 
unity because there was no head of the Anglican 
Church, and the mere letter of the law, namely, the 
Bible, required an interpreter as much as the written 
law of the land required a judge. 
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Arthur at once remarked that the Boman Catholic 
Church had added to the belief of the Ancient Church, 
and thereby proved that she was not Infallible. 

'' What ! '^ rejoined Lamort, '^ am I a different person 
to what I was twenty years ago, because now I am a 
man, while before I was a boy ? '' 

''You mean/' replied Arthur, ''that the Church 
grows as the world grows older, that fixity of belief is 
not therefore to be sought, but that the Church alters 
her belief to suit the age/' 

" Not quite. The Church does not alter her belief, 
but she enlarges and increases it.'' 

"Well, it may be so; but the theory seems one 
thing, the practice another." 

" How ? " replied Lamort. 

"Look at the 'Magna Charta' condemned by the 
Pope; then 'The Armada,' 'The Huguenots,' and 
many other historical doings which the Popes had their 
fingers in, which do not bear daylight." 

" Nonsense, my dear Arthur, I approve of all you 
have mentioned. The Magna Oharta was not con- 
demned because of its contents but because of the way 
it was brought forward. When it was confirmed in a 
later reign it did not meet with Papal disapproval. 
As regards the Armada, I wish it had succeeded, for 
then England would still be Catholic, whereas now, 
alas, look at the millions of Englishmen who every 
year go to hell because they are outside the Church. 

8 
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So with the Huguenots. They were traitors to their 
country as well as to their God, and the Popes were 
quite right to get rid of them/^ So ran on the convert 
Lamort, and every word he said made Arthur more and 
more hate the idea of the Catholic Church being true. 

My reader will say this is overdrawn. Not at all. 
I know men in England now who have said things as 
absurd, or as wicked, and who have met with no 
reproof. One gentleman on hearing of the outbreak 
of the Russo-Turkish war rubbed his hands and glee- 
fully exclaimed, " Now for the restoration of the 
Temporal Power.'' I asked, why ? and was told that 
he looked forward to a Revolution all over Europe, 
and then in the confusion and bloodshed the Pope 
might seize his land again. 

Arthur ventured one more remark, which was to 
the effect that he supposed the Pope was not to be 
followed in political matters as well as in religious. 

" Oh, yes,'' replied Lamort ; " even such a moderate 
as Dr. Newman says so. In his Sermons preached 
on various Occasions (3rd edition, p. 268), he says, 
' Even in secular matters it is ever safe to be on his 
side, dangerous to be on the side of his enemies.' That 
is. Dr. Newman could not have opposed the Armada, 
or the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, had he lived 
in those times, without feeling it was ^dangerous.^^* 

'^ I can never," said Arthur, '' join such a Church ; 
it is too dreadful ! " 
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Why, I think it is glorious," replied the cleric; 
the Pope represents Christ, and so we must follow 
him always, and everywhere. A divided allegiance 
to him is but a half-faith, and ng better than Pro- 
testantism." 

Arthur lay awake in bed that night and thought 
to himself, '^What am I to do? I cannot follow 
Lamort ; and yet the Church of England drives me 
out." 

The next evening Birkbeck joined them at dinner, 
and the conversation again, after dessert, got on 
religious questions. Lamort broached his views, on 
which Birkbeck burst out laughing, as he exclaimed, 
" Good, good : do you know, George, you are a heretic, 
and ought to be burnt." 

" No," said Lamort ; " what have I said ? " 
You said, non-Catholics would not be saved." 
No more they will," said George. 
Heresy," replied Birkbeck. 
Prove it,'* replied George. 

Oh, easily. The Catholic Church teaches that 
Conscience is supreme. If a man acts up to his light 
and sincerely believes that what he holds is true — the 
Church does not condemn him. The Church only 
condemns those who, knowing the Catholic Church is 
the true Church, deny her and ignore her." 

Father Clary now entered the room, and smiled as 
he heard the tail-end of the controversy. 

8* 
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'* Is that true I" said Lamort. 

^' Most certaiiily V^ replied the Father. "Would you 
have Almighty God condemn men for doing what they 
believe is right ? Is God unjust ? " 

Lamort looked disgusted, but was silent. 

Arthur felt greatly relieved and ventured to remark, 
" Father Clary, do you think all Papal actions have 
been right in the past, or must be right in the future V 

'^ God forbid,'' replied the Priest. '' Caiaphas was 
High Priest and prophesied, but he was wrong poUti- 
cally and socially and even religiously. He was a 
Sadducee and denied the Resurrection.'' 

'^Can," said Lamort, in a rather subdued tone of 
voice, '^Popes make rules which are absolutely wrong?" 

Father Clary took a pinch of snuff, and replied, 
'^ A Pope in past times decided that it is no murder to 
kill excommunicated persons. This rule was incor- 
porated in Canon Law. A revision of that code took 
place in the sixteenth century, and in that revision 
the passage in which it occurred was still allowed to 
remain.^ It appears in every reprint of the Corpus 
Juris. Again, I will give you another example. The 
principle that faith was not to be kept with Heretics 
was adopted by a Council, and is confirmed by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Then I would point in the same 
manner to the sanction of the Huguenot massacres." 

'* What is your conclusion. Father Clary ? " asked 
Birkbeck, who seemed deeply interested. 
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It is^ that wliatever might be the spirit of certain 
Ecclesiastical LawSj the Catholic people of this countryj 
at any rate^ may be trusted not to be led by them. 
There is a faction which is aggressive now as it has 
been in the past, but there is a waste of power by 
friction even in well-constructed machines, and no 
machinery can enforce that degree of unity and har- 
mony, which you apprehend. Little fellowship or 
confidence is possible between a man who recognizes 
the common principles of moraUty as we find them in 
the overwhelming mass of the writers of our Church, 
and one who, on learning that the murder of a Pro- 
testant Sovereign (for example) has been inculcated 
by a Saint, or the slaughter of Protestant subjects 
approved by a Pope, sets himself to find a new inter- 
pretation for the Decalogue/' * 

Lamort who seemed very much taken aback, rose to 
go shortly after this, and when he had left, Arthur 
said : '^ Father Clary, what you say is very different 
to Lamort. He seems to glory in extreme sayings 
and doings/' 

^' Quite so, it was partially for his benefit that I said 
what I did. These converts save their own souls, but 
I fear humanly speaking, they throw back into Infidelity 
those who are seeking the Fold ; and, indeed, I have 
heard of cases where Catholics have been so disgusted 

* Vide letter by Lord Acton in I%e Times of November 9th, 
1874| for some of the remarks in this last answer to Birkbeck. 
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with this School of Thought (if it is worthy of being 
so called), that they have slowly drifted away from 
religion altogether/' 

''But why/' asked Arthur, ''are they not put down 
or prevented from giving vent to such extreme sayings 
and doings V^ 

"You forget the Catholic Church is a world-wide 
Institution, embracing in her fold men of all nations, 
all languages, all characters and dispositions. The 
religion of a Spaniaid and of a German, could not be 
identical in detail, although in a broad general manner 
it might be so. The flowery language of the sunny 
South would disgust an English Catholic ; and so, in a 
way, latitude of expression must be allowed, especially 
to converts, who invariably bring a good deal of the 
narrowness of their Protestantism in with them. For 
example a Calvinist who turns Catholic, no longer 
calls himself a Calvinist, but for all that he will so 
hold Catholic teaching on Predestination as to be but 
a Calvinistic-Catholic. A Rituahst will become a 
Ritualistic-Catholic and very probably disgust a lot of 
quiet sober old Catholics by his Bitualistic-^Catholicism. 
The CathoHc Church has provided for the different 
constitutions of mankind by the religious orders which 
are so admirably adapted to different ranks of society 
and orders of thought/' 

"Then," rejoined Birkbeok, "there is really a 
latitude of thought allowed in the Catholic Church ?" 
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'* Certainly,*' replied the Priest. '' There was more 
in England a few years back, but the Oxford move- 
ment has thrown into the Catholic Church in England 
such a large body of converts that the old CathoKc 
feeling has been almost overwhelmed, and;the Church 
become Protestant. Time will right all this ; you have 
perhaps heard the saying at Bome that it takes three 
generations to wipe out completely the convert way of 
feeling and looking at things V^ 

'' Yes, I have,*' answered Birkbeck, '^ but still it 
seems that it is the converts who gain most converts, 
and the extreme men who carry most before them/' 

" Of course I cannot give you statistics, but I fcmcy 
the class of converts gained by a Newman or a Wiseman 
will, taken as a whole .be, to say the least, of more 
weight and of more value than those gained by some 
of those whom we might mention. Again, we can never 
know the loss we suffer through the extreme doings of 
converts. Look for example, though of course one 
cannot lay it at the door of any one, or because of any 
particular action on the part of authorities, yet, I say 
look at the loss of Ffoulkes or Capes or poor Father 
Suffield. Would twenty flippant Ritualistic curates 
make up for what we have lost in them ?*' 

The two young men paid great attention to the above 
conversation, and Birkbeck seemed to take more 
interest in it than he had done in anything of the kind 
before. We can easily account for this. A philosophic 
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mind should always long for fairness and impartiality. 
Birkbeck was not the man to be led or guided by 
extreme men of any school^ but he was open to reason, 
and to his mind Father Clary had spoken like an 
Englishman and so had gained an attentive hearing 
which otherwise he would not have done. Arthur, 
also, was deeply interested. He was, as our readers 
must have perceived, permeated with Catholicism, and 
the treatment he had received from his two vicars, his 
bishop, and his relatives, made him only anxious to 
have difficulties removed. 

A few days elapsed and we again find our three 
friends together. The interval had been employed by 
Arthur in reading some of Dr. Newman^s works, 
notably. Difficulties felt by Anglica/ns im, Catholic 
Teachmg ; Birkbeck who had thrown aside his attitude 
of indifi'erence had Hkewise been studying the works 
of Schlegel and both looked forward to the conversa- 
tion which ensued. 

''How can one,^' asked Arthur^ ''accept with all 
one's heart the many dogmas which Catholicism puts 
before us for acceptance V^ 

" There are,'' answered Father Clary, " two ways of 
looking at the matter; either you may examine the 
grounds for a behef in each individual dogma and test 
its truth, and so on, which would be a tedious operation, 
or you may go on the principle of the greater including 
the less," 
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'^ How do you mean ?" asked Birkbeck. 

'' If the dogmas are put forward for your acceptance 
by an authority whom you acknowledge, then you 
accept the dogmas because you believe in the authority. 
If, for example, you have faith in your medical man, 
you will swallow the medicines he gives you because 
although you are not much acquainted with them yet 
you beheve on Jm word that they are good for you/* 

'^ That is quite evident,'' rejoined Arthur, " but then 
the question is, is the medical man, that is, the Pope^ 
infaUible V 

'* The Pope,'' answered Father Clary, " is not infal- 
lible ; but when he is acting in a certain capacity and 
doing certain things, he is not permitted, we believe, to 
lead the Church into error." 

'' But surely," said Arthur, '' looking at history, that 
is asking us to swallow a good deal (forgive the 
expression. Father Clary) ?" 

''No more than you swallow every day in civil 
matters," replied Father Clary. 

'' Will you explain ? " asked Birkbeck. 

''There are certain law books which contain the 
laws which govern Englishmen. These laws are com- 
plex, people differ in their interpretation of them, 
hence judges are appointed to decide cases, by declaring 
wliat the law is on the points which may be disputed. 
You may differ from the judge and appeal. So as a 
Catholic you may differ from your Priest and appeal to 
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your Bishop. You carry your case from the lower 
court (or Priest) to a higher court (Bishop) ; you are 
still not satisfied, and you finally carry your case before 
the highest court, before your Sovereign, or that which 
represents her, and when judgment is given you can 
appeal no further ; in fact, the Queen is considered 
practically infallible^ whether she is or not. So you 
carry an appeal from your Bishop to the Pope, but 
from the Pope there is no appeal, right or wrong, he 
is infallible as being the Pinal Court of Appeal. You 
do not approve of the actions of all the English kings, 
neither do I approve of the actions of all the Popes, 
and I am not bound to do so j but so long as I believe 
the Catholic Church to be a corporate body it must 
have a head, and that head as a matter of reason must 
be considered infallible whether he is or not/' 

''But, Father Clary,^^ asked Birkbeck, ''is one 
really permitted to question the wisdom of the political 
actions of the Popes, and to denounce some of their 
past actions without being considered heretical ? '* 

"History/^ said Father Clary, "remains and is in a 
sense infallible. Popes have aided rebellion against 
Sovereigns, have gloated over such an atrocity as the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, have countenanced the 
vile treatment accorded, to Galileo, have suppressed the 
Jesuits, have been immoral and committed simony-— 
need I say any more ? Well in all these actions you may 
condemn the Popes as much as you like, as much as 
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you may condemn the arbitrary actions of Charles I., 
the immorality of Charles II., the unconstitutional 
conduct of James II., or the tyranny of a Napoleon. 
The bad deeds of Sovereigns do not make me refuse 
allegiance to Her Majesty, so I owe and give allegiance 
to the Pope even if I think, which I am not saying, 
that his Privy Council (the Cardinals and Curia) advise 
him badly.'* 

'' Thank you much. Father Clary, for your explana- 
tion ; it makes the matter and I think the issue very 
plaiu,'* said Arthur. 

'* I am glad you have found it so, and now let me 
say one thing before going — search where you find the 
greatest holiness, and as the tree is known by its fruits, 
so ask yourself what tree produced a St. Francis, St. 
Vincent de Paul, St. Theresa, or St. Augustine ? Were 
they Monarchists or Republicans in their view of 6od*s 
Church on earth ?'* 

So saying he wished them good night and walked 
homewards. 



CHAPTER XI. 
Captured by Rome. 

Cordial was tlie greeting between Arthur and his 
sister, and if possible all the more so on her part, as 
young Lumley had in his letters to her mentioned that 
he was frequently in Birkbeck^s rooms and no less often 
with Father Clary. 

" How is papa ? '^ she asked, after mutual greetings 
had subsided. 

''Rubbing along pretty much as ever, I believe,^' 
replied Arthur, ''but he blamed me very much for 
leaving Joyce, and said it was very extraordinary I 
could not get on the same as other curates did ? '^ 

" Poor boy, I'm afraid you have been unlucky j what 
is the next place you are going to try ? '' 

Arthur fumbled with his fingers, coloured slightly, 
and said, " I think of trying Rome, if Rome will have 
me.'' 

" Oh, this is too good news ! " and she burst into a 
flood of tears. 

Arthur felt rather in a fix ; he thought to himself 
" Cold water for a faint, but what on earth is the 
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remedy wten girls take to crying for pleasure ? ^' The 
first shock over, she asked him all about the reasons 
which led him to think of joining the Catholic Church, 
and he told her that his experience of the want of 
charity at Sleepytown, followed by the amazing igno- 
rance and bigotry at Battlebrook, had quite unsettled 
him. The Bishop, much to his astonishment, although 
finding no error in the sermon which had occasioned 
so much alarm, did not support him, but gave way to 
the desire to avoid creating any scandal or expression 
of opinion. Then Arthur furthermore pointed out 
that the theory of Papal government seemed most 
rational if Christ had founded a visible world-wide 
Church. 

'' Have you written to papa yet ? ^^ asked Anna. 

'^No ; I dread doing so, he will be so awfully angry. 
I think of asking Mr. Eashleigh if he would mind 
breaking the news to them.^' 

"I think papa would rather hear from you than 
from an outsider — ^you had better write or see him, 
Arthur.'' 

Arthur made up his mind he would write and tell 
him what he intended doing, and then offer to come 
down to Sleepytown to try and smooth matters if 
possible. He got no reply from his father for a few 
days, and at last came a letter without beginning 
or end, but containing simply the following brief 
sentence : — 
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If yon join the Eomish Church don't expect to see 
me again^ and as you take the step to please yourself 
you must in future expect no allowance from me.* 
I am ashamed of you, you are a disgrace to our 
family/' 

" Why/' said Arthur, on showing it to his sister, 
'' that is just what old Lamort said when George came 
over. They all seem to think it ' disgraceful,' I wonder 
why?" 

A few days later saw Arthur and his cousin Birkbeck 
kneeling side by side at the Altar of the Sacred Heart 
in the Jesuits' Church in Farm Street ; each mutually 
recited the Creed of Pope Pius IV., and both voices 
boldly declared, ''I acknowledge the Holy, Catholic, 
Apostolic, Roman Church, for the Mother and Mistress 
of all Churches, and I promise true obedience to the 
Bishop of Rome, successor of St. Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ." 

Mr. Joyce, on reading an account in the paper, 
sneeringly exclaimed, ^'I thought so, that comes of 
preaching about the Virgin." Scripture-reader Cant- 
wise snuffled, '' Jesuit, I knew he was one all the time 
— didn't like Papists in Boyle's Court joining our pure 
Faith." Mr. Emptypate said to the Vicar, ''I told 
you he preached like a Unitarian, and now I'm sure I 

* Foi* parents to refuse to have their children under their roof 
or to give them money to keep them alive is not 'at all uncommon ; 
as many London Priests can testify. 
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was right, for you will always find Rationalists and 
Papists work together to sap the foundation of our 
Protestant Church/' 

One person only judged him fairly and that was 
dear old Mr. Rashleigh. Arthur wrote to him and 
said he feared he would be pained to know what he 
had done but did not like him to hear of it first of all 
from the newspapers. 

^'Poor fellow,^' said Mr. Rashleigh to his wife; 
'^ there is a loss to the Church of England ! He has 
been literally driven to Rome.'' 

^' So was Anna/' replied Mrs. Rashleigh. 

'' Yes," said her husband ; '' and yet Macdonald will 
of course fail to see that he is the main cause of this 
sad event. Oh dear ! oh dear ! The men who get 
ordained and succeed are but a poor lot in comparison 
to those of my time. The clergy used to be gentlemen, 
and behave as such; now a lot of men who would fail in 
any other profession get in and preach platitudes, and 
are safe men, and do nothing, and for that reason get 
on ; or they are like the lad's father, hot-headed bigots 
with no consideration, and precious little learning, and 
here's the result." 

Father Shallow, who took in the Penny Snapper^ 
discussed the matter over with Miss Carter. 

'' Oh, Father Shallow, is it not dreadful ? will he be 
saved now that he has joined the Italian Schism? 
Only to think, I suppose he denies ' our ' Orders, and 
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thinks he never in ' our ' Holy Mass received the 
' Body of Christ ; ' is it not fearful thus to desert Holy 
Mother Church in all her troubles ?" 

'' Yes, indeeed it is ; but do you know I hear from 
Brother Cherubim that he was told all sorts of false- 
hoods by those Priests he went to. He assures me 
they supported the Forged Decretals as true, and put 
before him volumes of the Fathers with forged quota- 
tions. It is one satisfaction that poor Lamort has 
returned ; he found out their tricks, and I hear is 
going to give a lecture to St. Dunstan's Fraternity 
next week, on the ' Dishonesty of Romanism/ ^' 

'' Oh ! you don't say so ; that is good news ! '^ cried 
the young lady. 

" Oh, yes ; and I hear Birkbeck, who went over with 
Arthur, is so shocked that he is coming back again. 
They were very civil to him, flattered him and all 
that sort of thing ; then he met Lord Turnabout at 
the Lumleys', and they flattered him up to the skies, 
and you know he is very vain, so they soon got him 
over. They say the priests were going to try and make 
him a Priest that they might get his money, but 
Lamort has stopped all that. I expect he will make 
some wonderful revelations of their ways of making 
perverts. Miss Eleanor, mind you pray for him at Holy 
Mass. I must go and 'vest' now. I shall see you 
after service, shall I not ?'' 

''Yes," simpered Miss Carter. " I'm going to work 
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a floral cross for the font, so I must take the size of it 
after service/' 

A quarter of an hour later Miss Carter knelt at the 
Altar-rails to receive Communion from the hands of 
'^ Father '^ Shallow, both of them apparently being *' in 
love and charity with their neighbours,^' in spite of 
the way they had gloated over the doings of Birkbeck, 
Lamort.and Arthur. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 
A Betdbn to Fbotestantish. 

Miss Oaetbr was quite right in telKng " Father " 
Shallow that Lamort bad returned to the Church of 
England^ or at least that he had given up Eomanism. 
We left him wishing good-night to Father Clary, 
Birkbeck and Macdonald. 

** That man may be a Priest^ but Vm certain be is 
unsound — ^he must be one of those wretched Gallican 
minimizers. What did he say ? Oh, yes, I know. ' If 
a man^s conscience is right God won't condemn him ;' 
that was one of his theories. What dreadful nonsense I 
At that rate why need I have become a Catholic ? I 
should have been just as safe as a Protestant^ and then 
my father and home would be open to me. Besides if 
that is true the comfortable jog-trot old parson who 
lives a quiet comfortable life in his Parsonage will go 
to heaven, although perhaps every Sunday in his life 
he damns the Pope.'' 

He reached his lodgings in a very uncomfortable 
frame of mind, and found no letters^ but a book lay 
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on his table. The Threshold of the Catholic Churchy by 
Bagshawe. He flung Idmself into an arm-chair^ took 
a paper-cutter and began cutting tbe leaves. On page 
272 lie read: '^ Secondly, until the Definition of the 
Pope's personal Infallibility two opinions, and only 
two, were tolerated in the Church/' 

Lamort rubbed his eyes, and looked again:— 
'^PersonaV why that is not right. He looked at 
the title page and read again : — '' The Threshold of 
the Catholic Chv/rch, by Rev. John B. Bagshawe, with 
Preface by the Right Rev. Monsignor Oapel ; London, 
R. Washboume, 1873.'' 

'' Why, the very nuitiber of the Nineteenth Ceniniry, 
which is on the table, confutes that." He took up 
and read aloud a passage from Cardinal Manning's 
Article, on The True Story of the Vatican Council 
(July, 1877): — ''We have seen that its title was 
changed from De Romani Pontifids Infallibilitate 
(on the Infallibility of the Roman Pontiflf), to De 
Romani Pontificis InfallibiU Magisterio (on the 
Infallible Teaching Office of the Roman Pontiff). 
The reason of this change was not only for greater 
accuracy, but because even the title of the decree 
excludes at once the figment of a personal infalli- 
bility." 

'' And is this the boasted certainty of belief, when 
a Monsignor Capel lends his name to a book which 
contains a false statement, and one which the Cardinal 

9* 
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calls a ' figment. V " He tnmed to a small bookcase 
beloDging to the landlady and found a book whicli he 
thought would settle the matter — Petri Privilegium 
by Archbishop Manning. There on page 113, in the 
chapter headed *' Terminology of Doctrine of Infalli- 
bility/^ he read : — '' The privilege of infallibility is 
personalj inasmuch as it attaches to the Roman Pontiff, 
the successor of Peter, as a public person, distinct 
from, but inseparably united to, the Church ; but it 
is not personal, in that it is attached, not to the private 
person, but to the primacy, which he also possesses/' 

^' Gracious goodness ! what does he mean ? It is 
personal, but it is a figment." ' 

He looked at his watch. '^Half-past ten. I will 
run round and ask the nurse how my father is.'* 

On reaching the house, he found his father was 
certainly a little better and that his vicar had just been 
seeing him. 

Lamort hesitated a moment as to whether he should 
see him or not and finally made up his mind to do so. 
'' Mrs. Lamb, will you ask Mr. Short to come into the 
dining-room a minute before he goes V 

^' Yes, sir,'' replied the old housekeeper. 

'* Oh ! Mr. Short — I hope you are not in a great 
hurry — I want to know so much what you think of 
my father." 

^' Ah ! I hardly recognized you. Oh, your father, he 
is better certainly, more strength. He asked after 
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you, perhaps he will see you in a day or two. What 
are you doing now, George V 

'^ Oh, I^m preparing for orders/' 

'^Hum. Do you like your companions — gentle- 
manly set of fellows, I suppose 7" 

" Well, some of them are pleasant enough/' 

Lamort knew quite well that Mr. Short was fully 
aware of the class of society from which Rome is now 
forced to draw many of her candidates for Orders. 

" I was not alluding to your fellow-perverts or con- 
verts if you prefer it, but to the originals, you know.'' 
said the Vicar. 

''They come from all grades of society I should think, 
and so some are not so polished as others." 

'' Ah, yes, just so. I often think poor Newman and 
others of the old lot must miss their Anglican 
friends." 

'' By-the-bye, I met a very nice fellow the other day 
who has followed your example, Birkbeck. He seems 
a Uberal minded man, he does not go in for the Syllabus 
and all that sort of thing. More like the men in 
Wiseman's time, you know !" 

'' But Mr. Short, you are mistaken, he does believe 
in the Syllabus, he can't help himself, it is infallible." 

''You may think so, but Birkbeck does not, nor 
does Newman. Your infallibility does not seem to 
bring much certainty with it. But I must be ofi*. I 
live close by, if you like to look in to lunch some day. 
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This is pleasant. Here am I twitted abont 
Birkbeck and completely prevented from sticking up 
for Holy Mother Church, and really after our conversa- 
tion this evening I don't feel sure that Father Clary 
is orthodox at all. Now I think of it^ he seemed rather 
to prevent my getting received as soon as I wanted. I 
will see him to-morrow about the Syllabus and will 
look to-night at that book of the Cardinal's^ and see if 
he speaks about it.'' 

Tired though he was when he got back to his rooms 
he determined to see if the head of the Catholic 
Church in England had expressed any opinion on the 
subject. He seized the book^ and after a few moments 
joyfully exclaimed to himself^ " I thought so. Now, 
my friends, I will put an end to that superior wisdom 
of yours ; no more of this new fangled explaining away 
of the sayings and decrees of our Holy Father and his 
predecessors.'' On page 34 of Petri Privihgium 
Dr. Manning in his Pastoral Letter to the Clergy, 
alludes to the Centenary of St. Peter and speaking of 
the bishops then assembled, writes : '^ The Encyclical 
Quanta Cura, and the Syllabus or Compendium of 
eighty condemnations in previoua encycUcals and 
allocutions — all these had been at once received by 
them as a part of the supreme teaching of the Church 
through the person of its head, which, by the special 
assistance of the Holy Ghost, is preserved from all 
error. They did not add certainty to that which was 
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already infallible.'^ This passage Lamort read aloudj 
pufc a mark in it to keep tlie place, and then quietly 
said his prayers, and jumped into bed, and as his last 
thoughts were very complacent ones he soon fell asleep. 

The next evening found him with Birkbeck in South 
Audley Street. Arthur had not looked in yet, as he 
was only too glad once again to enjoy his sister's 
company. Birkbeck saw that a storm was brew- 
ing. He asked him bow his father was, which 
Lamort quickly answered, and then at once went in 
medias res by saying. *' Birkbeck, I don't understand 
the way you people look at Catholic matters, you seem 
to me to have no business to be Catholics at all !" 

'' Oh, indeed ! what has struck you as non-Catholic 
that I have said ?" 

" The whole tone of the conversation last night did 
not seem to me to have a Catholic ring about it, but I 
will ask you about one point only. I saw Mr. Short 
last night, and he tells me that you do not look on the 
Syllabus as infallible; now can you ^believe it 
when the Cardinal distinctly accepts it as an infallible 
decree ?" 

When did the Cardinal say so ? " asked Birkbeck. 
Oh, there is no mistake," replied Lamort, ''it is in 
his book Petri PrivilegiumJ' 

*'That may be," replied Birkbeck, "but the title is 
no guide to the contents. I have the book here, and 
will get it down for you." 
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So saying he got the steps and took down from one 
of the shelves the book in question. 

What part is your quotation from ? ^' 
Page 34,'^ replied Lamort. 

That is no guide ; the book is not a continuous 
whole but a collection of different documents/' 

'' Oh, is it V^ replied Lamort, " I did not notice that, 
but it is in the beginning of the book." 

'' I thought so,'' replied Birkbeck, ^'that is page 34 
of a Pastoral Letter dated 1867, whereas the Vatican 
Council was not held till three years later on." 

" What has that got to do with it ? " 

*' Everything. The Council limited the exercise of 
Papal Infallibility, and before the Council it is quite 
possible the Cardinal may have thought that the 
Infallibility of the Pope embraced a wider field of 
action than the Council afterwards decreed." 

''That is one way of getting out of it," replied 
Lamort, ''but I don't believe it will hold water; how- 
ever, thanks for the trouble you have taken." Lamort 
did not say much more, but shortly afterwards left 
Birkbeck, saying he must try and see his father. It 
was not, however, to his father's house that he now 
bent his steps, but to Mr. Short, determined to see 
what the Vicar would say to Birkbeck's argument 
about the Syllabus. 

Mr. Short smiled as he listened to Lamort's state- 
ment, and repKed, " I fear you converts are not up to 
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Eome^s dodges ; that is no defence whatever — just see 
what it reduces itself to. Say in the year 305 an 
Arian taught heresy about Christ, would that heresy 
be lawful because as yet the Nicean Council had not 
condemned it ? '' 

'* No/' replied Lamort, certainly not, " heresy is 
always heresy/' 

^^ So I always thought, but you Ultramontanes don't, 
for you say that before the Vatican Council it was 
lawful and not heretical to deny Papal Infallibility, 
whereas now, since the Council, it is heresy to deny it. 
Fancy an Arian not being heretical till he was con- 
demned by a Council. How the Early Fathers would 
have laughed to scorn such an idea ! Not, you know, 
but that I can quite conceive of some Catholics denying 
that the Pope ever speaks infallibly even since the 
Vatican Council." 

" Eeally Mr. Short how can you imagine such an 
absurdity ? There is a Council which declares the Pope 
does and can speak infallibly, and even Gallicans 
acknowledge the infallibility of Councils ; and yet you 
say a man can remain a Catholic and deny the acts of 
the Council ! " 

^' No, George, I did not say so. The Council did 
not decree Papal Infallibility, but the Pope declared 
himself Infallible. The Council, to begin with, is not 
ended, it was adjourned, but the fact is, all that is said 
is ' approbante concilio.' The Council does not anathe- 
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matize non-believers, the Pope does. Now, in the 
Council of Trent every statement declared necessary 
to be believed was made plainly binding by the 
Council giving its own anathema to those who opposed 
its decrees/' 

'' There may be some truth in what yon say, but the 
conclusion I deny,'' replied Lamort, '' for every Bishop 
at the Vatican, before the Infallibility decree was 
passed, had to say ' placet ' or ' non-placet/ " 

'' Quite true, but that does not make it a decree of 
the Council but only of the Pope, with the permission, 
if you will, of a majority of the Bishops, for eighty* 
did not say ' placet.' And if a man before the Council 
did not believe in Papal Infallibility he need not now^ 
for the Council has not declared it but only the Pope^ 
and God knows when it may meet again and finish 
its sittings and give to the world its utterances as a 
OounciV* 

"But if the Pope is not infallible there is no' 
in&llible guide on earth, and how can we know what 
to believe ? " 

" If Christ was on earth now and told a number of 
people in Begent Street what he wished them to do 
and to believe, and the newspaper gave an account of 

* '' At the time when it was actually passed, more than eighly 
Fathers absented themselves from the Council, and would have 
nothing to do with its act." Letter to Duke of Norfolk by Dr. 
Newmaii» p. 97. 
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it the next day, would you say you could not know 
infallibly what he said or wished ? '' 

No ; but that is very different,'' replied Lamort. 
Not at all. The Gospels and Acts contain reports 
of what he said and did, and if you believe that the 
Bible is inspired, those reports were infallibly true 
ones, so I have infallibility without the Pope.'' 

" Yes, but without the Church you would not know 
that the Bible was inspired or true," said Lamort. 

"Excuse the word, George, but I say — ^bosh! 
Does not the Church of Eome build up her theory on 
certain texts of Scripture, and if so t<he words must be 
true, or else her whole foundation falls to the ground. 
Can the Church prove that Jesus is God? No. It 
takes that for granted, and then builds on some of His 
sayings which are reported. The whole Christian 
Faith rests not on infallible certitude, but on a vast 
amount of probabilities. That the Jewish Church, for 
example, was especially guided by the Almighty, that 
a Messias was promised, that He came, that Jesus was- 
the Christ, that He said what He was reported to have 
said, that His words are correctly reported, that the 
conclusion drawn by you or me from His words is 
correct, and so on. 

*' My dear fellow, you had better think twice about 
it and turn to the Church of England ; your new Church 
won't hold water, as you see.'' 

Lamort gave no immediate reply, but seemed very 
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excited. That worldly matters slightly influenced him 
it would be foolish to deny; but the great leading 
feature which I would impress on my readers is, that 
Lamort, who represents a numerous body of men, was 
shaken in his belief by the disputes attending con- 
troversy on Papal Infallibility. 

It was while he was in this frame of mind that he 
learnt how in France a similar liberal school of thought 
existed as in England, and that such men as Birkbeck 
were to be found in sunny France — France, the eldest 
daughter of the Church. He had casually heard that 
Montalembert was not sufficiently Catholic, he now 
learnt from the pen of Montalembert that that noble 
man attributed the decay of robust manly Catholicism 
in France to that extreme party to which Lamort him- 
self belonged. 

In the Life of Montalembert by Mrs. Oliphant is a letter 
written by him on the 19th July, 1857. I will repro- 
duce it for my reader^s edification and especially as it 
and others of a similar tone led to Lamort's return to 
the Church of England. 

" You will have probably seen in the papers that 
after twenty-six years of public service, I have been 
set aside in the recent elections, and for the first time* 
since I came of age, deprived of a vote in the councils 
of my country ; and this, thanks to the Clergy of 
Franche Comt6, half of whom voted against me, and 
the other half stayed away ; such has been the result 
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of the influence of the Univers* and of its calumnies 
and denuciations for the last seven years against me 
and my friends/' 

Lamort now that he had these internal differences 
among Catholics brought home to him, brooded over 
them, and seemed far more inclined to add fuel to the 
•flame by the companionship of the Eev, Mr. Short 
than by seeking whether there were any answers to his 
diflBculties. Thus it was that he gradually and yet 
rapidly drifted away from the influence of Eome and 
finally, to the great joy of his invalid father and friends, 
rejoined the Church of England. With the same haste 
and want of preparation with which he had embraced 
Romanism, he now gave it up ; and not only gave it up, 
but as Miss Carter had been informed by " Father^' 
Shallow, gave a lecture on the subject of his return, 
which he called '' Dishonesty of Romanisn.^' He sent a 
copy of this production to Father Clary, and also to 
Birkbeck and Macdonald. The three met one evening 
shortly after these events, and the following conversation 
took place. 

" It all comes from seeking perfection ; if he would 
only have taken a broad generous view of things, he 
would see that a world-wide Church must often be 
torn asunder by human passions and divisions. The 

* " What Murphy inflicted upon us in one way, M. Veuillot 
is indirectly bringing on us in another." Dr. Newman, vide 
Tablet, 7 May, 1870 
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Clitircliis made up of men, and is therefore hnman, while 
God Almighty permits her not to go wrong in doctrine 
he yet allows free-will to Christians, and that free-will 
is often made devils'-will rather than Grod's-will/' So 
spoke Father Clary. 

'* Quite so/' rejoined Arthur, " and because Eome 
may be foolish in worldly matters and lax in her 
practice even or extreme in some of her devotions, that 
does not make the Church of England one atom better/^ 

^' Of course not,'' said Birkbeck, '^ but I look on the 
question as one of loyalty to my sovereign. Queen 
Victoria I obey in things temporal as an Englishman and 
I obey the Pope as my sovereign in matters of religion. 
As for the Syllabus and those questions, I, like Dr. 
Newman, prefer seeing the document signed ' Datum 
Bomas, Pius P. P. IX.,' or * sub annulo Piscatoris' and 
addressed to ' Venerabiles Fratres' and decline believing 
it comes to me on Papal authority till I have some 
Buch evidence. But one thing covers everything, and 
that is comprised in the saying of Le Maistre that the 
Pope should be obeyed whether he is infalhble or not. 
He is my Sovereign, I am his subject. The respon- 
sibility rests with him not with me, if he leads me 
wrong. If, however, he infringes on secular matters 
he is no longer my Master ; my allegiance is then due 
to my Sovereign, Queen Victoria. I shall be curious 
to see if Lamort, now he has returned to the Com- 
munistic Church of England, finds it any more satis- 
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factory than with us. For my part^ it is enough to 
have one man claim infallibility^ but for the Bishops 
and Archdeacons to be all Infallible is too much of a 
good thing/' 

Lamort's return was greeted with immense satisfiic^ 
tion by his relatives and those most fair-minded gentle^ 
men, Joyce and ]^acdonald. Mr. Short on meeting 
Birkbeck shortly afterwards did not appear bo 
elated. 

'' Oh, bless you, he wonH stay with us, at least, it's 
a chance if he does. How can a fellow, utterly 
ignorant of the evidences for a Revelation even, be 
qualified either to leave or join any Gtmrch ?'' 

" Then what made him become a Catholic f '' asked 
Birkbeck. 

'^ Oh, that is easily answered. His father is such a 
bigoted old fool that any man living with him who had 
one spark of fairness would be driven to Borne out of 
very disgust at such ignorance and bigotry. I 
suppose his bigotry has this excuse, that his 
ancestors were Huguenots, and so it's in the blood." 

" Perhaps," said Reginald, ^^ that may account for 
the one move, but to what do you attribute his return 
to you ? " 

'^ A discovery which he seems to have made rather 
late in the day — that men are human even if they wear 
chasubles, and that a Papal Crown only covers oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon gas, which, in a certain 
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form, IS called 'man/ anA^plus certain other forms and 
ceremonies, is called Pope. He wants perfection and 
thought he had found it. Not finding it in Rome he 
has rejoined us. He will find none in Anglicanism, 
but he has, I think, some chance of being a believer 
in something ; whereas, if he had remained with you 
he would have simply been like so many, a mere 
nominal Catholic." 

As, if I live a few years more, I may probably give 
some specimens of Roman Catholic life and thought, 
in which Arthur, Birkbeck, and the others will appear, 
I for the present leave them as they are for my readers' 
coDsideration, 

. Oh God ! I cannot help it, hut at times 
They seem to me too narrow, all the faiths 

. Of this grown world of ours, whose baby eye 
Saw them sufficient. 

Tennyson^s ^' Harold/^ 



THE end. 



